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COMPOUNDING : 
FOR RATES. 


N the din of political discussion it is possible that the paper 
vhich Mr. C. P. Hall read to the Surveyors’ Institution the 


other nigh on ‘“ Local Taxation and the Compound 
Hlouseholder”’ may escape attention. [tisa subject, however, 
which men of all parties ought to weigh caretully. The 
present arrangement is very well known. It is for the owner of 


nall property to let his cottages at what ts called an inclusive 
rent—that is to say, lor the proper rent olf the rooms and 
an addition which has to cover the rates. The difficulty 
of doing away with this practice lies in its very great con 
venience. The small tenant undoubtedly likes to know exactly 
what he has to pay in the way of rent, and, moreover, in what 
is probably a majority of cases his tenure is a weekly one. 
We do not know that it has ever yet been proposed to collect 


rate weekly. It would obviously necessitate the employ- 
ment of a large clerical stafl, and would be’ expensive. 
Qn the other hand, the disadvantage of the present system 
is too glaring to need description. The small householder 
who pays from four shillings to eight shillings a week rent does 
not stop to consider that a proportion of this sum represents 
wal rates; that is to say, for example, that if the rate amount 


to threepence a week, this sum ts added by the owner to what he 
would otherwise charge for the cottage. We do not for a moment 
believe that the tenant derives any monetary benefit trom this 
rangement. A vast number of cottages in this country are 
owned by very small capitalists indeed. The search into the 
sources of income possessed by those who claimed the Old Age 
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Pension disclosed the curious fact that a very great number of those 
who were in urgent need of the necessities of life derived what 
little income they had from the possession of one or two usually 
very old and very rickety cottages. Parenthetically we cannot 
It is from 
no wish to restrict the means of investment of the very small 


help expressing regret that this shoul. be the case. 


capitalist; but when a man or woman who is very near being a 
part of the submerged tenth owns a cottage, it may be taken as 
certain that this place will be kept in very bad repair, and 
probably uncomfortable and insanitary to a great degree. 
lHlowever, the fact remains that a great many poor people do 
own cottages in the “* open villages,” and it is only according to 
human nature that they should try to get as much as possible out of 
them. In other words, if they are charged threepence for the rates 
we only use this sum for the sake of argument), they are likely 
to add sixpence to the rent. In the case of larger owners we 
have great difficulties arising in the conditions under which the 
property is held. On a certain number of estates no rent is 
charged at all, the owner not only letting his labourers sit rent 
free, but paying the rates levied on their houses. Often houses 
thus given away are much superior to others let in the same 
neighbourhood, but the tenants in them are apt to lose their sense 
of responsibility. Theoretically, no doubt, they do pay rent and rates 
too; that is to say, the owner who does not happen to be a 
philanthropist calculates in fixing his rate of wages that he has 
to pay in addition so much for interest on the capitil he has 
invested in cottages and also rates on the property. but the 
arrangement now in force carefully conceals all this from the 
tenant, and the ill-eflect is notoriou 

During the last twenty-five years or so the increase in 
local debt has been enormous. The authorities, who are 
practically under no control, have borrowed and spent in a 
manner that can only be characterised as reckless. Round the 
neck of the communities they are supposed to serve they have 
hung a load of debt that must continue for a long time, and 
these loads have a most deterrent effect upon the growth of 
population and prosperity. We can take two places outside 
London, in one of which the rates are nearly ten shillings in the 
pound, and in the other five shillings, and we venture to say 
at this moment that there are ten times as many houses to be 
let in the higher rated district as there are in the lower. But 
this is by no means the greatest disadvantage connected 
with compounding for rates. The worst of all is that it 
saps the sense of responsibility in the mind of the citizen. 
Because he does not pay directly he becomes possessed of the 
delusion that he does not pay at all, and, conseq ut ntly, that it is 
no concern of his that capital is laid out lavishly and unneces 
sarily. The place to which we have alluded has in its work 
house baths of real porcelain, while the unfortunate middle 
class who contribute the greater part of the rates have to 
be content with glazed imitations. If the working-men had 
to contribute their share directly they would be much more likely 
to check the extravagance of their local representalives. It is, of 
course, too well known to need repeating-that the prodigal 
expenditure on asylums and other buildings owned by the autho 
ritieS 1S not so much due to Invrained extravagance on the part 
of the individuals, as to the fact that those who carry out 
the contract have local interests. All this has been set 
forth duly in one of those Blue books which are produced at 
great expense and never read afterwards. 

The plain remedy is that in some way or another the 
labouring man should be compelled to pay his rates direct, 
or, if that 1s not done, it is suggested that every receipt for 
rent should show what is rent proper ard what is charged for 
rates, so that at any rate the tenant should have a_ forcible 
reminder that in the end he has to provide the funds which the 
local bodies spend. Of course, this is a doctrine of the second 
best. The most satisfactory method of all would be for the little 
tenants to pay the rates themselves. Difficult as is the problem 
of collection, it is not insuperable. The suggestion made at the 
meeting of the Surveyors’ Institution was that men could be found 
to do the work of collection for the usual percentage of the 
returns. If small rents can be collected easily, there is no insur- 
mountable reason why small rates should not be so likewise. At 
any rate, the end to be gained is sufficiently important in itseif 
to warrant us in taking some trouble to achieve it. 


Our Portratt lllustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Violet 
( ) Brassey with her children. Lady Vioiet: Brassey is a 
daughter of the Duke of Richmond, and her marriage to 
Mr. Leonard Campbell Brassey took place in 1894. 


*,* lt ts particularly requested that no permissions to photograp' 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted 
except when direct application ts made from the offices of the paper. 
When sucn requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness 
of readers tf they would forward the corresbondence at once to him. 
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HOSL who prefer to look at the bright side ot 
things will see some minor advantages in the 
prospect of an election at Christmas-time. While 
the older people may consider it a nuisance that 
yreat controversies should be raised at the 

season of festivity, the little people in school and country 
house, the poor and needy in the villages, and many other 
classes of rural society will have reason to rejoice. It 
has become very much the practice of recent years for those 
who can afford it to go away for Christmas and spend it either 
in the pleasant South-West of England or on tine Continent ; 
but this year many who otherwise would have departed will 
remain at home to look after their political interests; and 
although we may be sure that neither the candidates nor 
their friends, in any circumstances, would try to” win 
votes by feasting the electors, there will be, to say the 
least of it, no shrinkage in their hospitality because of the 
impending election. It may be confidently expected that not 
only will the majority of those who own estates and country 
houses remain at home, whatever be the party they belong to, 
but that they will soften the bitterness of the conflict as far as 
they can by the pleasant non - political feasts and gatherings 
which were more characteristic of the Christmas of the time of 
Charles Dickens than they are of to-day. 


The Smithfield Siow, as usual, has been a brilliant success 
this year. It has attracted even more than the average number 
of burly farmers and their rosy-ciiceked daughters and wives 
up to town, where, after duly admiring the occupants of the 
stalls at Smithfield, they have found many other means of 
enjoying themselves, and it is to be hoped have not forgotten 
the duty of providing for the stay-at-homes those articles which 
the few unsophisticated children who are left still believe to 
come from Santa Claus. As to the show itself, the chief 
honours have been divided between those skilled breeders, Sit 
R. Cooper and Mr. Kk. \W. Hudson, who have practically divided 
the great championships between them. It testifies to the 
increased popularity of the show that the names of the fat 
beasts are almost as familiar as that of the last Derby winner. 
Danesfield Flora, Danesfield Rose and Pan of the Burn 
have won for their respective owners the greatest fame that 
can be achieved in the particular branch of agriculture to 
which they belong. <A_ pleasant feature of the exhibition 
was the success of the King, who visited the show on Monday 
afternoon. ‘To him went the Breed Cups for Devons, Herefords 
and West Highland cattle, three first prizes for Devons, a first, 
second and third for Herefords, two seconds for the best short 
horns, a first and third for West Highlands, two seconds and a 
third for Dexters, and a first for small cross-breeds. In addition 
the King’s Southdowns won the first and second prizes in the 
wether classes. The Prince of Wales took the first prize and 
reserve for the championship in Berkshire pigs. It is a mag- 
nificent list of prizes, and proves once more the great success of 
King Edward VII. as a farmer. 

It would be interesting to know what the members of 
the Farmers’ Club thought of the address on heredity in farm 
animals which was delivered to them during the progress 
of the Smithfield Show at the Whitehall Rooms of the 
Hotel Metropole. It is the case with this, as with 
every novelty introduced into husbandry, that the practical 
farmer is at first a_ little sceptical as to the working 
value of the experiment. The more intelligent members 
of the class, especiaily the young men who have received a 
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scientific education at one of the agricultural colleges, are 
well aware of the great scientific interest attached to the 
Mendelian theory. The results, in fact, are so plain as to 
be undeniable; but what .the farmer wants to know is, How 
far can they be applied. to the improvement of his pedigree 
stock? It is extremely interesting to know that by selection a 
Dorset horned sheep can be changed into a hornless Suffolk, but 
can it aid a farmer in improving stock that have been kept pure tor 
a considerable number of years? Will it help him: to obtain 
superior Shire horses, shorthorn cows, or Berkshire pigs? These 
are the questions in the minds of farmers, and as we have said, 
it would be interesting to know how far they thought them 
answered in the address of Professor \Vood. 


Visitors to the Royal Horticultural Society's exhibition held 
on Tuesday last at Vincent Square were reminded of the value 
of the cabbage or Brassica family at this season by a remarkable 
exhibit, which occupied the whole length of the hall and 
comprised no less than fifty distinct varieties or members of the 
family. In addition to providing an object-lesson of the uses of 
these plants during the winter months, the exhibit was interesting 
as showing the remarkable evolution of the various forms of the 
wild cabbaye, a plant which is often found growing on our 
coasts. It is generally believed that the sole origin of all the 
members of the Brassica family which are now grown in our 
vardens was this wild plant,a fact that is difhcult to realise when 
we remember how different now Brussels sprouts are from 
cauliflowers, and kales from cabbaves. Such an exhibition 
provides an example of what can be done in the judicious 
selection and subsequent crossing of the various forms ot a 
wild) plant, a science which has many possibilities betore 


it. Of the fifty varieties mentioned above, no fewer thar 
twenty-five were forms of kale. Many are ornamental as well 
as culinary. The highly coloured varieties are used to produce 


bright patches of co.our in the flower border during the winte1 
months. The novelty among them was a species of Brussel 
sprouts with large, cabbage-like heads, and a hearting form ol 
the Portugal cabbage, Couve Tronchuda. 


VALEDICTIO. 
O wide-spread Earth, and thou the ever restless realm 
Of Neptune, and the pure Air, loved home of the gods 
Soon must I say. Farewell! to all. \Viready the abodes 
Of dark Aidoneus beckon me, and the inexorable helm 
Of Charon, Farewell, then, O Earth of pleasant ways! 


Farewell Spring and the growing sunshine and the lengthening davs« 
Farewell the vellow autumn fields, wherein appear 

Only the heads of reapers; and the scythes’ wave-like soun:l 
They are the scyches of Time, to tell us that the vear 

Hath turned upon his western course, and Cancer’s hous 
And all his domain are a forsaken ground.) 

Farewell to Bacchus and the deep carouse ; 

To Aphrodite farewell, and Phyllis my last-beloved 

And best—who now must cypress wear, 

Sad Phyllis, twined about thine amber hair. 

Farewell to style and tablets, and the most approved 

Of comrades, inv lyre, that soundest to no ears but min 


Farewell music! And thou, too, farewell! O Poesy divin 


The Perpetual Flowering Carnation Society's winter O 
held on Wednesday, was a pleasant reminder of the strides thi 
flower has made in popular estimation during the last decade, and 


also demonstrated its value for decorative purposes at this season, 
when flowers of brilliant colours and suitable for cutting ar 
scarce. In addition to the vivid scarlet and bright pink 


varieties, the softer shades of red and pink are obtainable i 
these flowers, and many of the latter are admirably adapted 
for use in artificial light, their long stems rendering them ideal 
subjects for vases. One exhibit arranged in the centre of the 


hall was suyyvestive in character, the arches clothed with 
smilax and bedecked with the carnations providing a_ pi 
ture of much refinement and beauty. It is pleasant to find 


that home growers are easily holding their ground against cul 
American cousins in the way of raising new varieties; and that 
their culture is now well understood in this country was man! 
fested by the high quality of the flowers shown on this occasion. 
Doubtless before many more years have passe d these plants will 
find a home in every greenhouse in the country where tlowe 
are required during the dull days of winter, 


The annual meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society was held 
at the Royal Agricultural Hail on Wednesday, the Sth inst., and it 


is satisfactory to see under what happily changed financial conui 
tions these meetings are held since the Royal has abandoned t 
untortunate experiment of yeariy exhibitions in the ime rou! 
How widely it is now extending its useful operations ma 2 
yauged from the fact that it is announced be held at N 
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intgitand Liverpool in rg10, the Royal Lancashire Agricultural 
society agreeing l ispend their own show, in its favour, next 
year. This year it was at Gloucester, and with these three 
points of a triangle it at once takes in a large slice of Engiand 
ind distributes its useful example and incentives widely. One 
or two rather special features are already on the programme for 
next year’s show at Liverpool, such as the gold medal of the 
society for the best exhibit of an agricultural motor, various 
prizes, to the value in all of four hundred and fifty pounds, for the 
best managed terant farms in Lancashire and Cheshire, and a 
private member of the society ts giving a fifty-guinea gold cup to 
repiace that which was won outright this year at Gloucester by 
Mi lla Ross for the best four-in-hand team. 


\n advocate learned in the law anda man of persuasive 


peech withal, Robert Louis Stevenson once failed to convince 


an English fellow-traveller that, in spite of the Union, the 
english law did not run in the ancient kingdom of Scotland. 
\ preliminary decision bas now advanced another step a suit 


which, besides making braw work for Edinburgh lawyers, should 
convince the doubter that Scotland keeps her own laws. — Inci 
dentally, the tangle of the Macdonald case will probably persuade 
most Southrons that the barons of Lenvland, vathered at Merton, 


had wisdom and policy on their side when they declared that, 
in matters matrimonial, they would not see the laws of [england 
changed. There has been much loose talking and writing 

er this sunt, which does not hang upon a “ Gretna Green 
romance.” The “ pursuer,” Mr. Macdonald Bosville, a York- 


sire squire ot Scottish ancestry, Is makin , no ¢ laimtoa peerage, 
nor is he seeking to recover estates froma “* wrongful heir.” He 
is but asking a declaration that his grandfather, the eldest son of 
the third Lord Macdonald, born in t8oo, was legitimated accord 
ing to Scots law by the marriage of his parents three years 


afterwards. If he wains his case he may at most be able to put 
forward a claim to an old Nova Scotia baronetcy aul to revive 
in his own person the long wrangle over the chiettains ip of the 


Macdonalds of the Isles 

Phe whole case seems to rest upon the domicile of the third 
Lord Maedonald, who, though he saw the world as a soldier, 
was born and died in Scotland. The bride of 1803 1s named in 
the peerage-books as “ Louisa Maria, daughter of Farley Edsir, 
esquire.” Her parentage, however, was scandalously illus 
trious; for she was the daughter of George II1.’s brother, 
the Duke of Gloucester, by Lady Almeria Carpenter, the 
Duchess’s lady-of-the-bedchamber. wo children were born 
before the marriage of 1803; a third succeeded his father as 
fourth Lord Ma lonald, The eldet son, although his parents’ 
irregular union cost him his title, was well provided for, being 
the testamentary heir of hi eat-uncle, William Bosville, of 
liocspe and Gunthwaite, the rich and eccentric Yorkshireman 
whose Welbeck Street dinners, viven daily to the eleven guests 
who wrote their names on the slate hanging within his front 
door, make a chapter in the history of good living. Under the 
Bosville will, a Norman-English surname is borne by the 
ventieman who counts himself the representative of Donald of 
the Isles, the wild chieftain who “came branking down the 
brae "’ to the Red Harlaw. But more than one marriage certiti- 
cate has gone a-missing since Donald's day. 


St. Andrew's Day, tgoyg, will long be remembered by the 
Collegers of Eton, for a goal was actually scored in the great 
match at the Wall, and that by a Colleger. We believe that 
this is only the third goal in the history of St. Andrew’s 
Day, the last being in the late eighties and the hero anothet 
ver, Mr. Il. J. Mordaunt. The difficulty of the feat 
lies in the fact that the goal is a very small object and the 


detending side, if they know their business, should be able to 
render it impregnable. The “shy,” which is the condition 
of arms and legs, and by the time the bully has been sufficiently 
disentangled for the umpire to see, the defenders should be drawn 
up .n a phalanx in tront of the goal. On this occasion the 
Oppidans seem to have left a gap in their lines for Mr. Creasy 
to penetrate with unerring shot. The rules lay down that the 
player to whom the ball is passed must stand stock still with 
both feet on the ground while making his throw, and to do this at 
so overwhelming a moment bespeaks a fine measure of coolness. 
lo whatever heights he may rise in after life Mr. Creasy can 
never feel so great a hero as at the moment when he marched 
into hall amid the battering of spoons and the hammering of 
tables on November 30th, 1900. 


precedent to a shot at goal, is scored amid a seething mass 


While dramatic authors have been agitating to get rid of the 
censorship, it is Curious to note that the publishers and book- 
sellers, by force of public opinion, have been driven to establish 
what is practically a censorship of books. In future much 
more supervision will be exercised over the books received by 
the libraries, and endeavours will be made to expunge from 
the list those of a wantonly licentious type, with which we 
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have been made too familiar during the last few years. No 
one qualified to form an opinion wiil dispute the pro 
priety of this. Books from the library are usuaily intended 
for family reading, and the average clean-minded Englishman 
who is not a bigoted Puritan recognises that a few of the novels 
of the last year or two ought to be suppressed. The authors, 
under the competent chairmanship of Mr. Maurice Hewlett, met 
on Monday, and dealt with the subject in a very moderate 
and sensible spirit. They recognise that the libraries are 
entitled to make choice of the books which they provide 
for their subscribers, and if they choose to buy one and 
neglect another they are only acting within their discretion. 
Ihe point of difference that arises is the proposal that the pub- 
lishers should submit novels to the libraries before accepting 
them. This, we are afraid, would let in all the evils that 
have resulted from the dramatic censorship, and we do not 
wonder that the authors protested against it. The publisher 
must act on his own judgment. We have always to remember 
that great and serious artists like Mr. Thomas Hardy, for 
example, might conceivably be precluded from subjects which 
appealed to them by regulations which were only meant to check 
the enterprise of those who would make money by pandering to 
the lowest tastes. 

The Thames Floed Prevention Association is one surely 
deserving of support. It has only been in existence for a short 
time, and held its first annual meeting on Monday, but already 
good results have to be recorded. What called it into being 
was the inconvenience arising from the frequent floods which, 
occasionally swelling to gigantic proportions, were destruc 
tive as well as uncomfortable. The writer remembers one yeat 
when for weeks houses in the neighbourhood of Henley were 
surrounded by water, and could only be reached by boats. The 
matter is one that might have been expected to engage the 
attention of the Thames Conservancy, but that body has not 
taken kindly to the new institution, and actually refused to 
furnish information as to the capacity of the various weirs, 
sluices and so forth. The municipal authorities of Henley, 
Keading and Windsor, however, have co-operated willingly, and 
the Parliamentary representatives of the various river-side 
constituencies have also supported the movement. The first 
step towards mitigating the seriousness of the floods is, of course, 
to lower the level of the river both by additional space for 
surface water «nd also by increasing the flow. During the very 
wet season that has passed the floods have been less injurious 
than in former years, and there is every reason to hope that the 
exertions of the association will result in rendering the occurrence 
of destructive floods altogether impossible. 


DESIDERIA. 


I know not where I heard it, 
The song more sweet than all; 
No music may record it, 
So rich its rise and fall. 
I know not where I saw them, 
The roses red with joy; 
It seemed no rain could flaw them 
Nor any wind destroy. 


We are lost in worlds we know not 
And faint with wandering; 
For ©! such roses grow not 
And no such voices sing. 
ROBIN FLOWER. 

Lord Walsingham has made a very generous gift to the 
Natural History Museum. He has presented to it his collection 
of the smaller moths. It is to be transferred from Merton Hall 
to the Cromwell Road early next year. Lord Walsingham’s 
collection was examined for the Trustees in trgo1, when 
it was reported to contain over two hundred thousand 
specimens. They are very well preserved, and include 
about nine-tenths of the recorded species. Since then an 
additional sixty thousand specimens have been added. The 
value of the gift may be seen from the fact that while at present 
the Museum has only about four thousand micro-Lepidoptera, 
the addition will amount to forty-five thousand species, repre- 
senting thirty years of collecting. To complete his gift Lord 
Walsingham has also sent to the Museum a library of books 
dealing with the subject. 





Mrs. Garret Anderson has started what promises to bea 
long controversy on unmarried daughters. Her contention is 
that if they stay at home their own lives are dull and empty as a 
rule, and they have a cramping influence on the rest of the 
household. She thinks that every woman, whatever be her 
condition of life, should be taught an art or employment that 
would provide her with the means of livelinood if she wished 
to be independent, or at any rate would give occupation 
for her leisure hours. She thinks also that a young woman in 
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this position is more advantageously placed if she goes and 
lives by herself and works out her own salvation. Very 
much could be said in favour of these proposals. Anything 
that tends to make young women more self-reliant and 
independent must in the end be for the public good. A great 
many correspondents are of the opinion that unoccupied ladies 
in this country would tind suitable openings in the Colonies. 
No doubt this is true, and it would be to the benefit of the 
King’s dominions bevond the seas if they were able to attract 
the more intelligent female population of this country; but, on 
the other hand, there is plenty of scope here for feminine energy 
and talent. It is more and more recognised that the time is 


past when it was sufficient for a woman to be ornamental and 
useless. 


lt appears to us that a condition of considerable hardship 
would have been created had the final decision been other than 
it was in the recent case concerning the liability of the owner of 


SHOOTING AT 
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a dangerous horse for damage inflicted on a trespasser in a field 
in which the horse was confined. The Court of Appeal to which 
the case was carried gave its opinion, but only by the majority 
vote of two judges to one, that the owner incurred no liability. 
For the prosecution it was urged that the public had been in the 
habit of using the held as a thoroughfare, but in the owner's 
defence it was also proved that there was no right of way, and 
that he had objected to the public passing over the field. The 
man whom the horse injured had, in fact, no right to be where 
he was, and took his own risk with his trespass. The hardship, 
however, had the decision been otherwise, would have arisen in 
the dilemma in which the owner of any domestic animal liable to 
molest an intrudet would be placed. \\ here, for example, should 
aman keep a bull? Should he never be permitted to let it out 
to graze at all, except on peril of paying compensation for 
injury that it might inflict on a_ trespasser ? he decision 
appears to conform with the common-sense view, and it wou!d 
have been a misfortune had it been otherwise given. 


SANDRINGHAM. 





W. ]. Edwards. AT SHERNBOURNE. 


HE King had king’s weather for the celebration of his 
birthday at Sandringham this year, and in charac- 
teristic 








style it 

Was ¢ ele- 
brated by a shoot- 
ing party in which 
the King himself, 
the Prince ot 
Wales, the Duke 
of Teck and a 
number of visitors 
at Sandringham 
took part. On 
the first day they 
proceeded to the 
Anmer and Shern- 
bourne fields for 
partridge-shoot- 
ing; but, unfortu- 
nately, the excel- 
lent sport they 
enjoyed was 
marred by the 
sudden death of 
Mr. Montague 
Guest, who 
dropped dead in a 
field. It was after 
lunch, and_ the 
party were 


W. J. Edwards 
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shooting in the Shernbourne fields, when Mr. Guest, who had not 
himself been shooting, but was a spectator of the sport, fell 
forward, and al 
though assistance 
was rendered at 
once he was found 
to be dead. The 
King and the 
Prince of Wales 
were greatly dis 
tressed by this sad 
occurrence. The 
next day the 
Court Circular ex 
pre ssed the feeliny 
ot the Roval 
party when it said, 
“Their Majesties 
are deeply grieved 
at the loss. of 
such an old and 
valued _ friend.” 
No shooting was 
permitted on the 
sec ynd day on 
account of this 


sad occurrence, 
but it was. re 
sumed in very 


fine weather on 


November rith, 
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lI Majesty hot tlh hon 

rts at Sandrin um. With hin 

« party were the l’rince of Wale 

tlie \ustria Amba idor, the Earl 





Rosebery, the Duke of beck, 
t boar ol Londesbor uch, lord 
Sivile and others. There were 
f birds, and on ae wel 
1) L estate ke Sandringham they 
were put up so as to give shooting 
( I est qquality It 
l in ea d ot tive pury 
vl tI! hy uest who 
AL 1) ! batoretime ere 
\ ery glad to be tay mired with 
ither in. November or that 
ut of the East Coast is frequently 
ted at thi time of th year with 
d salt win hich, olowimg trom the 
cand over the marsh ict, no doubt 
, i stimulus to the rorous and 
wealthy, but are not altogether enjoyed 
bv those of delicate constitutions. There 
s nota place in england where autumn 
and winter can be more beautiful 
than wm this” well- wooded country 
where the blustering wind has not yet 
icceeded in making an end of the 
folaye. The Sp rt Was extremely 
charactertste of the county in which tt W. J. Fdwards TITS VAJESTY SHOOTING. Copyrich 
k place. 
It is very possible to shoot with regularity for a county in certain favoured places. It is not possible 
at many year n Norfolk, and, indeed, for a whole to visit anv portion of it without finding that peculiarly 


- . 
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lifetime, without forming any right idea of the wonder light soil which is so favourable to all kinds of game, 
fully sporting aspect and character of that vreat shooting whether furred or feathered; but over a_ great deal of 


the county the levels are 
rather monotonous, and 
broken only by the coverts 
or, perhaps, those belts of 
Scotch firs over which the 
driven partridges come at 
such a_ pleasant gunshot 
height. On the other hand, 
there are certain districts 
of no great elevation indeed, 
but so diversified and 
picturesque with the bracken, 
the birch and the _ heather 
that they seem rather like 
pieces taken out of some 
Scottish moor than incidents 
in the landscape of an 
English agricultural 
county. 

There is no property in 
Norfolk more favoured in 
this réspect than that of 
Sandringham, where the 
photographs were taken 
which, by gracious permission, 
we are allowed to reproduce. 
Both the ordinary  covert- 


, shooting and also the _part- 
W. J. Edwards BETWEEN DRIVES. Copyright ridge-shooting are of the best. 
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We believe, indeed, that the partridges have fared rather 
better in this season, so generally fatal to them in_ the 
Eastern Counties, at Sandringham than on many other 
estates. The soil is of a very light nature, even in 
that county of light soils, and perhaps the birds on that 
account escaped some of the worst consequences of the down 
pour of rain that killed off so many just after the hatching-time. 
But the feature of Sandring- 

ham, both from the shooter’s 

point of view and _ that of 

him who has an eye for 

the beauty of ; 
consists in this very diversity 
of heath and moorland of 
which we have spoken. 4 or 
many years it was. the 
favourite country 
of His Majesty, then the Prince 
of Wales, and there is not 
the least doubt that this com- 
bined beauty of scenery and 


landscape, as 


residence 


excellence ot shooting was 
one of its chief attractions 
in his eyes. It was many 
years ago now that the late 
Duke of Beaufort wrote, in 
the dedication to the’ then 
Prince of the “ Badminton 
Library of Sports and Pas 
times”: ‘* When the wind 
has been blowing hard, often 
have | seen Ilis Royal 
Highness knocking over driven 
grouse and partridges = and 
high rocketing pheasants in 
first-rate workmanlike style,’ W. J. Eawa 
and as_ for his son, the 

present Prince of Wales, we ail know him = as ove 
of the very best shots in’ the country. For how 
much the sporting character of the Sandringham — shoot- 
ing has counted in this result it would not be easy to 
estimate. 

Considerable use is made at Sanditingham of the aforesaid 
beautiful heaths in bringing both pheasants and partridges to 
the gun. Ina recent article on Lord Cadogan’s shoot at Culford 
we referred to a certain stand at which the pheasants, after being 
driven into a big piece of broom covert, were brought out over 
the heads of guns stationed between this covert and their home 
wood. A similar use can be made of this heath land, and the 
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better because it generally occurs on rather broken ground, where 
the guns can olten be placed at a lower level than the flushing 
height of the birds, which are, therefore, the more ready to come 
They are the more disposed to fly high 
if there is a fringe of tall trees edging the covert for which they 
are making, for then they aim to top these before settiing in; but, 
above all, it is necessary to have a long, open stretch between the 


pS? 


high over the shooters. 
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AT COMMODORE WOOD. 
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low covert out of which they are flushed, for then they see the 
guns at some distance and rise to the zenith o! their flight as they 
come over them. 

For partridge-driving also such covert as these heaths afford 
is of the greatest possible value. When birds have been driven 
into it they do not run together again as quickly as in roots, or, 
indeed, any other shelter, and in consequence, if the beaters 
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come on them again soon after alighting from their first flight, 
they will rise and come over the guns singly or in very small 
parties at a time, so that nearly every one of them gives i chance 


to the gun, The heaths vive the best of shelter for the nesting 
both of partridges and of wild pheasants, with abundance ot 


insect food for the young when hatche 1, and seed for the oldet 
birds. ‘These heaths are diversified by pits, in which the water 
stands ready for the birds’ drinking, and by patches of bog to 
which the snipe resort. During some of the recent very stormy 
weather, any kind of ordinary shooting of either pheasants o 
partridges was virtually impossible, yet the Prince ot Wales and 
30, at a loss for sport, but by 
motoring a short distance were able to 
«| duck-shooting. Irom 
time to time the shooting on. othe 


ruestsS Were not, even 


some of the g 


get some 


estates, more or less adjoining, ha 
been rented as an addition to the 
shooting at Sandringham itself, such 
as Mr. Elwes’s at Congham. 

Possibly the best covert of all on 
the ground is Wolferton Wood, which 
runs beside the road from Dersingham 
to King’s Lynn. It appears to be a 
tradition, though not invariably ob 
served, that it should be shot on 
December st, the present Queen’ 
birthday. Sloping down from the higher 
ground of the house towards the flats of 
the Wash, composed of oak, birch, fit 
and larch, and intersected with many 
rides, it gives fine sporting shooting, 
and often holds a good many woodcock 
as well as the pheasants. The heathet 
and the bracken form a setting to it. 
One cannot but wonder, with regret, 
looking on some of this country, so 
reminiscent of the Scottish moorland, 
that the experiment of acclimatising the 
grouse in this heather land of Norfolk 


has not been more successful. The 
reason of the failure—for this gloomy 
word is not too strong—is not easy to 


see. ‘Lhere is both Calluna and Erica, 
the ling and the heath, which are con 
sidered the most favourite food of the 
grouse, though neither appears to be 
essential for their welfare. The climate differs in no apparent detail 
from that in which they thrive in many parts of Scotland and 
England, yet they die out or they fly away. In almost every case 
they have utterly disappeared, and if any are still alive they hav 
to be regarded as exotics, as pets, rather than as naturalise 
portations. Certainly there is enough to shoot without them, 
but, stll— why will they not be content and multiply ¢ 
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2? ! tl kind of country suits the needs of the furred 
ime is ¢ l yas th yf the bird Phe hare is not the 
t l il that it is 1 me places, and for rabbits the hi t 
ind the iried covert are ideal Even in the deluges of the 

last summer they ive not suffered as on the heavier lands. 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 
Due SMITHrIELD SHuow 


NLESS one is especially interested in pedigree live 
tock there 1s a great sameness about agricultural 
shows, and especially fat- stock exhibitions. lo 


those keenly intereste 





, however, in british live 
tock, each Smithfield Show teaches some lesson ot 
other. Such perso note change ; which are not perceptible to 
the casual visitor. On Monday Sir Richard Cooper's Aberdeen- 
\ngus steer repeated his Birmingham success and won the cham 
pionship of the yard in London, reserve for this honour being 
Mr. Kt. W. Hudson's cross-bred heifer, which won the Norwich 
champio Ip. Hlis Majesty the Kine was most successful, 
winning the Breed Cuy © Devons with a fine firm-handling 
eer which, though he wa 
not altovether perlect at the 


tall ef yet well deserved 
' urs, a lid all the 
Windsor Devons, hve 
on in every cla Phe 
Hlereford steer from Wind 
r also stood at the ead 
wf that breed of cattle; he 
i i massive and sym 
metr il beast, and had 
he handied firmer might 
live gone even higher in 
the award list. Another 
remarkably fine specimen 
from His Majesty's herd 
was the second prize short- 
rn teer in th you 
ha : This baby, which 


has a future betore him, 
vas beaten by the Breed 
Cup winner. The latter 
was bred and exhibited by 
Messrs. Ross of Muillerai 

ind was ae well-vrown 
youngster rather forwardet 
in condition than the Wind 
sor candidate I xcepting 
these two shorthorns and 
Mr. Martinez de Tloz's well 
known prize-winner, who 
was again placed first in 
the old steer cla , 1 did 
not notice anything very 
remarkable in the = short- 
horn exhibits ; but the brisk 
foreign and home trade for 
both males and females of 


this breed accounts fol 
smaller entries at the 
Christmas shows. Aber- 


deen-Angus breeders, on 
the whole, provided the 
best cattle classes, and the 


Highlanders made a brave WJ. Edward A HIGH ONE 


Ww. I:xcepting for the 
three or four winning cross-breds, these exhibits were not particu 
larly striking. ‘The show of sheep, although not as great in 
numbers as in some past years, was remarkable for its quality. 
llampshires repeated last year’s success and gained the 
championship, Mr. Flower winning once more with shear 
ling wethers, and with a_ better pen, too, than in_ 1go8, 
Mr. Herbert Smith’s Suffolk shearlings being reserved. 
His Majesty the King took first and second prizes in a 
large class of Southdown shearling wethers. lhe cup for 
the best exhibit of this breed was won by Mr. C. R. W. Adeane 
with a typical and heavy pen of lambs, Mr. A. C. Hall being 
second and another pen from Babraham third. The judges 
awarded a fourth and fifth prize in this class, as the entrie 
were both numerous and of great merit. Mr. |. IT. Hobbs 
arried off the principal Oxford-Down prizes, and Messrs. 
Dean Brothers and Henry Dudding divided the Lincoln 
premiums. Class 67, for cross-bred lambs, contained nothing 
but sheep sired by Southdown rams; but Class 68, fo! 
crosses between short-woolled and long-woolled breeds, failed to 
obtain an entry. The lesson I gathered from Monday’s visit 
was that in both the sheep and cattle classes, the former 
especially, quality rather than quantity meets with success 
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more and more every year. The butcher and the feeder must 
provide what the consumer requires, and our fat-stock shows 
are a convincing example that neat, medium-sized joints are 
what suits the public taste nowadays. W. 
Do Root Suows Hete THE FARMER? 

If has often been asserted that autumnal root shows are of little utility 
except from a prize-winning point of view. But this idea has been much 
removed by two fixtures held in the West of England, For the first time 
Bristol held an autumnal grain and root show, open to all, within a 
twenty-five mile radius It was quite easy, on the day of the show, to note 
that some of the competitors were competing for the first time, They had 
some nice roots, but had not selected them properly. This was particularly 
the case with Somerset and Wiltshire exhibitors; hence the majority of 
the prizes went into Gloucestershire. rhe reason of this was fully 

lained a few days later at the exhibition of the Gloucester Root, 
fruit and Grain Society. For close on fifty years it has held its show at 
Gloucester, which Is open | by the newly elected Mayor, who also attends 
with members of the Corporation the annual dinner in the evening. In 
connection with this show is given a prize known as the County Cup for the 

st ten acres of roots, consisting of five acres of sweces in one piece, three 


cres of mangel wurzel in one piece and two acres of turnips in one piece. 


h of the whole acreage, an I the roots 


Che tillage of the farm must equal one-f 


have to be grown aftera previous 
white straw crop. There were 
five competitors for this, The 
second prize-winner had man- 
golds that showed over seventy 
tons per acre, swedes and turnips 
both over thirty-five tons peracre. 
Thus it will be seen that he 
produced some four hundred and 
seventy tons of roots from ten 
acres of land, or an average of 
forty-seven tons of roots per 
acre, The value of such an 
amount of feed shou'd not be 


under-estimated. Ilad it not 


ven for the incitement olf win- 
ning such prizes, the competitors 
would evidently not have tried 
to produce such record-winning 
rops. The winner of the County 
Cup had even heavier weights 
in this, his swedes and turnips 
coming out heavier, but a slight 
calculation from enquiries made 
showed that these five com- 
petitors had grown over two 
thousand two hundred tons of 
roots from fifty acres of land. 
CAN FARMERS BE EDUCATED ? 
Last week it was my good 
fortune to attend an unique 
show of English produce in the 
cattle market, Newport. This 
show, with over four hundred 
entries, was made up of the 
exhibits of pupils who had 
received instruction under the 
wspices of the Monmouthshire 
County Council, A critical 
inspection revealed the splen lid 
result of the instructor’s efforts, 
Too often it is difficult to get 
pupils to attend technical 
educational fixtures; even when 
they do so attead, on their 
return home they frequently 
forget one half of what they 
have been taught, and, as 
as not, misapply the 
greater portion of the other half, 
It isa pity that this should be so; Lut it is much too frequently the case. 
Monmouthshire, happily, proves the exception to the rule, and here pupil and 
instructor appear to work in the greatest harmony ; and then in the last month 
of the year the County Council promotes a show of the various products, 
Some years ago—it was In the early days of the movement—I attended 
one of these shows; the entries were not over-numerous and, sad to relate, 
the quality, though a trifle better than what was usually sent to market, 
could hardly be deemed first-rate. But it had begun to excite interest. The 
butter classes then showed the best results; but some of the cider, if freely 
partaken of, would have convinced even the most obstinate of the virtues ot 
temperance, for what did not smell positively evil tasted worse. Monmouth- 
shire was the first t 


) appoint an itinerant instructor in cider-making ; he has 
evidently laboured well to bring about the result that he has achieved with such 
indifferent material as the cider-making farmers have to work on, their best 
cider-making apples, Pyther; and Fredericks, being decidedly second grade. 
his year there were nineteen exhibits of cider in the three classes, and 
though it was the same judge as officiated at the Roval, he gave seventeen 
notices, only ignoring two, It was the same with the bottled fruits. The con- 


’ 


test was keen enough fora national fixture. There was a display of eggs which 


reminded one more of a summer than a winter show; while the 


table poultry 
were not only well fed, but very skillfully trussed. At one time it was 
thought that makes of cheese were, like certain herbs, indigenous to 
particular localities; but at this show there was a Wenslevdale cheese of 


far superior merit to any that represented this make at the London 
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Dairy Show. Besides this there was a very fine display of vegetables grown 
in the school gardens. Well might the County Council say: ‘* Look and 
see whether we have spent the whisky money wisely. Note the results!” Of 
course, such a show is a great incentive to others, Take the Working 
Dany School, for instance; this commenced its course of instruction on 
April Ist and visited four centres. The number of pupils who attended 
the classes, at which ten days’ instruction was given, was 57, and the number 
of attendances 550 out of a possible 570. The number who came up for 
examination was 54, to whom the examiners granted §4 certificates; the visitors 
numbered 326. Now this is spreading education as it should be spread. If 
those counties where agricultural education languishes were to turn an eye on 
Monmouthshire methods, they would see an object-lesson indeed. E. W. 
Some HisroricaL Facts AnoutT WHEAT PRICEs. 

An article appeared in Zhe Zimes on November 29th from the pen of 
the secretary to tke Central Chamber of Agriculture with the heading, 
** The Price of Bread Under the Corn Laws,” and the facts therein brought 
to light ought to have the effect of sobering the views of those too ardent 
advocates on either side of the present controversy as to the effect of a small 
import duty on wheat, The writer takes the period between 1771 and 1875, 
and gives the following facts, which are certainly extremely interesting, i! 
only from the historical point of view: ‘* The highest point touched by wheat 
in that period was in 1812, when it reached 155s. per quarter; 
the average for that year being 126s. 61., and the average price of the 
quartern loaf was Is. 6$d. But the import duty for that year was only 6d. 
per quarter.” Before that time wheat touched 151s. 4d. in 1801, and the 
average of the year was IIgs. 101. The average price of bread was 
Is. 4 4-5d. The import duty that year also was 6d. per quarter. Wheat 
gradually declined from 1812 to 1822, with the exception of 1817, when 
wheat was duty free; but still the average was g6s. rid. per quarter. 
In 1822 wheat averaged 44s. 7d. and bread was 8 1-201., with a duty of 12s. 
per quarter, The object of the last Corn Tax Act, passed in 1828, was, 
avowedly, to keep the price of wheat up to 74s. per quarter, which it 
completely failed to do, for in 1835 the average price sank to 
39s. 4d., with bread at 6 3-5d., yet in this year there was a duty 
ot 47s. 8d. per quarter, which was the heaviest ever imposed; 
but the price of bread was lower than in any year since 1792. 
In 1843 bread touched a still lower point, going down to 6}d. per loaf, with 
icuty of 36s. Sd. per quarter. In 1855, owing, of course, to the Crimean War, 
wheat rose to 74s. 8d. per quarter and bread to g 3-101, per four-pound 
loaf, and in 1867 wheat averaged 64s. 5d. per quarter and bread $}d., 
though all import duties on cereals had been long abolished, Thus far I 
have been culling facts from 7he 7imes article, which seem to me to show 
that, after all, the value of wheat depends but litthke on what may 
be done by politicians, but almost entirely on the laws of supply 
and demand, Look at last year’s advance of something  tike 
15s. per quarter, Fiscal questions at least had nothing to do with 
that, but merely a world’s shortage, which made more than six times the 
amount of the suggested duty cifference to values. I submit that facts like 
the above should be known and kept in mind by Fiscal Reformers and Free- 
Traders alike, and so secure themselves from building up arguments on a false 
basis. Very few living persons can remember anything about the actual 
working of the Corn Laws, and there are many false impressions concerning 
them which have clouded over the whole subject. A. T. M. 


TUBERCULOSIS & MILK. 


BOUT the middle of the nineteenth centuary Villemin, by 
experiments on animals, proved that tuberculosis is a 
communicable disease, but one thing was wanting. to 
give to his observations the certainty and precision 
demanded by science, and this was the discovery of 

the microbe which caused the disease. Professor Koch 
supplied this want. At a time when the methods of differen- 
tiating bacteria one from another was by no means so complete 
as it is to-day, Professor Koch, by a series of brilliant 
researches, succeeded in isolating the bacillus which proved to 
be the cause of tuberculosis, finding it not only in man but also 
in pigs, goats, sheep, fowls, etc. I remember meeting Professor 
Koch in Cairo some twenty-five years ago and being shown his 
work on the tubercle bacillus. It was a great work, the greatness 
of which is apt in general to be obscured in the minds of the public 
by the controversies raised over human and bovine tuberculosis, 
and by the failure of the cure for tuberculosis which was 
prematurely announced by the disciples and friends of Professor 
Koch, but not by himself. The announcement induced 
thousands of patients to flock to Berlin, only to be disappointed. 
The tuberculin, which was to be the panacea for this destructive 
disease and which disappointed the hopes of the most sanguine, 
has, however, been highly successful in another direction, and 
it is now employed by physicians and veterinary surgeons to 
determine the presence of tuberculosis in its early stage in 
human beings and in animals. One of the most reliable means 
of recognising tuberculosis in cows at a time when the character 
of the ordinary signs of the disease has not sufficiently developed 
to form a decided opinion, is that of the tuberculin test. By its 
use for this purpose and by the adoption of preventive measures 
following the information thus given, it bas been established 
that from a highly tuberculous stock of cattle it is possible to 
rear a healthy one and thus save farmers or raisers of stock from 
the great losses which they otherwise are liable to incur. One 
important preventive measure, among others, was the feeding of 
the calves on milk that had been so treated by heat as to destroy 
ihe tubercle baciilus in the milk drawn from their mothers or 
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other cows from which the milk was supplied. The other 
measures, which were also necessary, might be adopted, but if 
this one was neglected the calves would ultimately suffer from 
tuberculosis. The same thing occurred with pigs. Fed with 
milk from tuberculous cows, the pigs contracted the disease. 
It does not pay to possess tuberculous cows, for the disease does 
not limit itself in the farm to them, but spreads to the other 
animals, and particularly to those fed on the raw tuberculous 
milk. Fowls have been infected by eating tuberculous organs 
of cattle. The importance of stamping out tuberculosis in cattle 
is therefore not altogether a question of whether milk from 
a tuberculous cow produces tuberculosis in man or vice versi. 
It is also an economic question which seriously affects the 
interests of the farmer. 

The controversy raised by Professor Koch in 1go1 at the 
International Congress on Tuberculosis did not in any way touch 
this economic aspect. It was well known that calves, pigs, horses, 
fowls, cats, dogs and rabbits could be given tuberculosis by being 
fed with raw milk containing tubercle bacilli. The issues raised 
were of another kind, resolving themselves into two questions, 
viz., could bovine tuberculosis affecting meat and milk cause 
tuberculosis in man, and could tuberculosis of man aflect 
bovines? Previous to this congress, both questions, based on 
experimental evidence, had been answered in the affirmative and 
had been acted upon. Meat and milk from tuberculous cows 
had been considered dangerous to human beings, and legislation 
had provided against the sale of these if the authority 
responsible were administratively active. Doubts expressed 
by such an eminent scientist as Professor Koch necessitated 
a revision and further investigation, and it was not long 
before some of the most distinguished scientific investi- 
gators in this and other countries were engaged on the subject. 
The evidence now accumulated is overwhelmingly against 
the views expressed by Professor Noch, though they have 
served a good purpose in being the means of placing our 
knowledge concerning tuberculosis both in human beings and 
in cattle on a wider and sounder basis. It has been demon 
strated that, though the bacilli of human = and_ bovine 
tuberculosis differ in some respects, which at times are 
characteristic, yet, human tuberculosis will produce tuberculosis 
in cows; that the bovine type of tubercle bacillus may be found 
in human beings suffering from tuberculosis; and that certain 
limited outbreaks of tuberculosis among children have been 
traced to the drinking of milk from a_ tuberculous cow, 
\mong the latter there is recorded an outbreak in a 
boarding school for girls in which twelve girls were 
attacked with signs of intestinal tuberculosis and five of them 
died. They came from healthy families, and enquiry elicited no 
other source of infection than that of their being supplied with 
milk from a tuberculous cow. 

The turther investigations which were undertaken have also 
established a fact which was not more than suspected before, 
and this is that feeding with tuberculous milk wiil sometimes 
produce in animals tuberculosis of the lungs without signs of the 
disease in the intestine. In LEngland, where raw milk is drank 
more than in other countries, intestinal tuberculosis is more 
common than elsewhere. But this new fact regarding the powet 
of the tubercle bacillus to pass with the food into the circulation 
and then into the lungs increases the dangers which were 
formerly attributed to the drinking of tuberculous milk. Once 
the bacillus is in the circulation it is not only the lungs that may 
be attacked, but the bones and other organs. 

In the Second Interim Report of the Royal Commission 
appointed to enquire into the relationship of human and animal 
tuberculosis, issued in 1907, there is no hesitancy on the subject. 
‘The Commission state that “Cow's milk containing bovine tubercle 
bacilli is clearly a cause of tuberculosis and fatal tuberculosis to man. 
A very considerable amount of disease and loss of life, especially among 
the young, must be attributed to the consumption of cow's nulk containing 
tubercle bacilli.” The presence of tubercle bacilli in cow’s milk can 
be detected, though with some difhculty, if the proper means be 
adopted, and such milk ought never to be used as food. There 
is far less difficulty in recognising clinically that a cow is distinctly 
suffering from tuberculosis, in which case she may be yielding 
tuberculous milk. The milk coming from sucha cow ought not 
to form part of human food, and indeed ought not to be used as 
food at all. 

“ Our results clearly point to the necessity of measures more stringent 
than those at present enforced being taken to prevent the sale or the con- 
sumption of such milk.” 

These conclusions, some of wiich f have put in italics, were 
made public in 1907, and they agree with those of the Royal 
Commission of 1895, and yet 1n respect to preventive measures 
no advancement has been made. In the meantime the Third 
Interim Report has been published, which shows that the tubercle 
bacillus is often found in the dung of tuberculous cows which 
have not their udders affected. This reveals another source 
whereby the milk can be contaminated with the tubercle bacillus, 
and emphasises the necessity of a Milk Bill which shall deal 
with these matters. W. J. Simpson, M.D. 
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YUEN at last Gavin 
: Christie, standing 
in the shadow ol 


the Witches’ Knowe, locked 
down on the little town in 
Fife from which he had fled seven years before under an 
exaggerated sense of shame, he said to himself: “ It's as plain 
as the perridge-stick ; I've come back to see if Jeanie Craig is 
married, Just that, and nothing else.” Ile smiled with a bitter 
sort of jocularity. 

He had journeyed home from Australia with a man who 
had been absent twenty years to his seven, and they had talked 
sentiment all the way, none the less sincerely for having money 
in their pockets and money in the bank. And now that com- 
panion was among his own folk in the West Country, while he, 
Gavin Christie, hung irresolute on the outskirts of his native 
village, where was neither father nor mother nor other relative 
to welcome him. 

“The poaching and the fight,” he said, further, to himself, 
are long forgotten. But even if Jeanie Craig is not 
married, am | so sure I would wish to marty her myself now ? 
Maybe I should have to explain to Jeanie Craig who | 
am!" He laughed at the thought. “After all, would not 
that be best ? For | could be off to Austraha again for 
evermore. That man from Maybole has fairly bewitched me 
with his blethers. 1 hope she is married; but IL hope it’s not 
to Will Logie.” 

He climbed the Witches’ Knowe. The surly oak was just 
the same, the ash trees were bigver; but there, in the middle, 
apparently unchanged, was the great beech, shading the bank ot 
wiiins where Jeanie Craig aud he had sat together throug! many 
a long summer evening. 


““ 


An old man came shuffling slowly along the road with the 
almlessness of age. Gavin recognised him as the former watch- 
man ot a quarry, on the banks of which he with other lads used 
to poach for rabbits. 

* Do you know me, Peter ? 

Alter a leisurely scrutiny, Peter said: “ Ay, fine that. Ye’'ll 
be Gavin Christie.” 


” 


Gavin answered all his tedious questions with smothered 
impatience. Ele had but one question of consequence to put 
himself; but how to come to it ? 

“Is the parish minister still to the fore, Peter ?” 

“Och aye! he’s living, but failing fast and preaching old 
sermons. 

* And” —with a quick gasp and false carelessnes 
Craig, that was his maid; what has become ot her ?” 

** Jeanie Craig has been married for jong and has bairns 
She married Will Logie.  Ile’s tead-gamekeeper now at the 


4 


nae Jeanie 


den-head, beyond the wood over there. 

** (good day, Peter.” 

It was enough. His head swam for a moment. His 
holiday was over. ‘That stout east wind of fact had blown the 
golden mists of Jeanie Craig for ever out of his head. Back to 
Australia now as quickly as possible. 

* But,” called Peter after him, “that’s not the road to the 
town; that’s the way to the den-head.” 

[ll go down the den for auld lang syne,’ said Gavin. 

Striding on at a furious pace with no fixed purpose, he soon 
found himself at the head of the dell. Brushing a way through 
the alders and bracken, he stood still on the winding pathway 
that followed the burn down to the town, and gazed up at the 
yvamekeeper’s cottage. The afternoon was passing into evening. 
Ile saw the ducks go waddling homewards over the green in 
front of the house. Would she come out to count them ? Lhe 
sound of a child's voice shouting in play reached him. ‘Through 
his brain again rolled the grey and purple mists of many 
a dream. 






It seemed to him he was on 
the point of departing, when he 
heard a footstep behind him and, 
turning, saw a woman approacning 
up the path in the dell. Tall and 
comely, her face was hidden by a wide hat, and she carried 
her Saturday's marketing m a big basket. lle was facing 
the west with the last of the Octobe un on his face. As. she 
came nearer she seemed to falter for a moment, and then, at ten 


steps’ distance, he saw clearly what it seemed to him he had 
divined from the first. 

‘“ Jeanie!” 

Her face grew pale, but she looked fairly at him with a 
fearless seriousness, pausing at first rather than stopping in her 
progress. 

“Ts that really you, Gavin?” 

“Why not, Jeanie?” It was 
but he had lost the Scot's way. 

“ Because, Gavin, | thought you were dead.” She had 
stopped now. What else should | think ? 

He laughed, weakly; there was no answer came to 


not what he meant to answe 


mind but that long explanation, for which this was not the t 
Ilis tongue seemed cursed. She was still searching his face wit 
leep. serious eves ; 

* Have you been alive—and consciou and your own 
master all these years, Gavin ?’ 

“| have, Jeanie; pity me , ~ . and God forgive 
me.” 


Her look for a moment was diverted from his face to het 
cottage, as if something had attracted her attention. 

“ But what is the meaning of it, Gavin: 
bac k here for good ? = 


llave you come 


“No, Jeanie; | am not so mean as that. | am only passing 
through on my way back to Australia.” 

“ Are you staying long ?”’ 

“] am going now- this minute.” 

“]T do not understand you, Gavin.” Her eyes wandered 
again to the cottage. “ Will you come into the house and tell 
me and my husband about yoursell sy 

‘*No, Jeanie ; that’s the last thing 1 will do.’ 

“But why, Gavin?” 

‘* Because I’m satisfied.” 

= Surely you are soon satiste ie” 

“ Yes, I’ve seen you.” 

“ My husband is looking down at us and wondering. Will 
you not come into our house ? Phere no tram ior Australia 
to-day now, and you will be telling other folks 

“Tl tell you now, Jeanie, and then be off. Having run 
away for what seemed a great deal toa quick conscience anda 
hot brain like mine, | had neither money nor means to set 
myself right.” 

" «Are you speaking about me, Gavin? You knew I had 
savings enough to go to Austialia.” 

“T think [I was born damned, Jeanie. The next most 
damnable thing I have done iscoming here now. Good-bye.” 

She did not take his hand. * And you will not come imto 
my house?” 

‘* No, Jeanie. (,o0d-bye. 


“You will be staying at the inn. Wall goes there every 
Saturday night for an hour.” She turned away without good 
bye or eood night. The meaning of her suggestion made him 
reel as he pursued his way; but all the same he made straight for 
the inn, never once turning his bead. 

When she rea hed the door whe nee her husban a a 
had observed, had been watching the intercourse, he exclaimed 
in a high voice, maintaining his position in the doorway: What 
man is that you have been wasting your time with at 


= 99 


the dell ? 
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s ' t rise | «That 
(; 1 4 i t un | a ty ust 
j int 2 

lle f ed tthe boy of about to years ran t | 

thi t he | dia put down he marketin Set 

ud the wind hi ordinarily a manl en face, 

puine Wi ge I Lt not ive you speaking with erra inen 
n ne il 

Shi , ! the boy an apple. Kaising herself and 

tut ny to tace } t tin une calm, she an ered *“ What 
I sav. | | not have you speaking to a damned poa t 
Hlet 1 calm iS unnatural. ha uu 
‘ ‘\ 
| t him up bvelore the hneril and see if it nam ol 
Yo tr Oniy a ames nan wou 

i t nin 

“| did not think till now that you were a coward, Will.” 

His pa , the upbotling of an old jealousy, mastering him, 
he struck her a swing! flat-handed blow on the cheek. 

Ut ! ‘ wocry, more of sur than pa turned to 
tive ma ike one ru ny to preserve co ! 1 V | e 
DOV, ft ny a toy whip, struck atl father legs. Catching up 

it ild, e said: “ Will Lowe, go down to your inn, you'll find 
im there, and tell m i ent you to ask i e evel truck a 
woman. \nd " ‘him ‘if you we any more striking 
» do, vet done w it now, for you'll never have another 
‘ ince Ili pe on wa adenly tt en into a umd tear, 
but a remnant of pride stiffened him. The precious moments 

nt by, and sie pa ed mito the | ilour, lockin the doo 
behind her 

Logie went out and mechanically took the road for the inn. 
\t first bis pride increased, and he would go and have it out with 
Christie. Have what out? OF what should he accuse him 
Old Peter, whom he met on the road just alter Christie had 
departed, had bidden him haste and look after his wile, for Gavin 
Christie was back and asking about her. And it was for that 
poisonous jest he had struck his wife, and struck himself 
Suddenly her words came back on him: * You'll never have 
another chance.” 

\ great fear seized him, and, turning on his steps, he ran 
back along the dell to the house. It was dark and silent. 1 
pride went out ol him, ind he set off at once tiie price 
his life seemed on it—to her Aunt Marys vhere she must 


have gone. 

‘You may not come in here,”’ said the stern woman. 

“Tet mein; let me see her. I'll say how sorry | am; you 
hall hear.” 

‘No, no; you're sore mistaken. You've done more than 
Jeanie Craig is not so light as that. You married 
ill wrong if you're going to use hands. 

“ But, Marjy, it will be all through the town. Tlow will that 
help Jeanie ?”’ 

“It will help her better than being struck because an old 


you think. 


weetheart speak sto her honestly.” 

“Oh, curse Gavin Christie. What did he come here tor 

“If you'll take my advisement, Will Logie, instead of 
cursing him you'll go and settle it with him.” 

“Fight him?” 

“See here, Will, you've never understood Jeanie. She is 
my kith and kin, and I'll tell you. You struck her, and that’ 
bad enough; but, man, you miscailed Gavin Christie, and until 
that is put straight she'll never be your wife again. You 
know how you won her; now go away peacefully and think 
about it. 

Will Logie was a plain-thinking, well-doing man; but 
at these words there came over him the sense of a mystery 
which oppressed him sometimes in his home; of days when 


his wile appeared of better stuff than himself; of moods in 
which she seemed to be living by herself; of moments when 

e suffered him patiently. He had explained it all to himselt 
as due to little passing ailments; he could not explain it any 
better now, but it haunted him as he made his way anew to 
the inn. 

He recalled her words: “Ask if he ever struck a 
woman.” He remembered his little son had beaten him with 
his whip. 

Pondering these things, there came over Logie the 
thought that he could settle everything by disappearing —by 
going to Australia. Being a plain man, however, it struck him 
that was a coward’s plan; and he knew his wife did not really 
think him a coward. Of a sudden he seemed to see clearly, and 
quickened his pace towards the inn. ; 

He had imagined he would find Christie sitting in the front 
parlour telling tales of his absence to old companions. The 
usual company was present, but not Gavin Christie. After a 
time he managed to whisper a question to the landlord. 

«* Well,”” answered the landlord, with some hesitation, “if 
you want to speak to him —friendly, he’s in my parlour.” 


Will Logie nodded. 
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Close at hand Will Logie saw in Christie a man different from 

it he had pictured him. The plan he had resolved upon was 
hattered at this near encounter. For some moments he was 
conscious of being a humble gamekeeper. The Gavin Christie 
of young days had become a man in whose face was an unmis- 
takable superiority. As this was borne in upon him, there came 
over bis mind once more the memory of those mysterious hours 
in which his wife seemed to be moving in a worid where he had 


Christie held out his hand. 

Up to the moment of entering the inn Will Logie had 
not felt sure that at the sight of Christie the natural 
in him might not burst forth, As he usped the hand the 
last of that feeling vanished, and it was in a tone of subdued 
friendliness that he said: 


anger 


g 
eri 


‘] would like to speak to you, (savin. 

“Surely,” answered Christie. Glanciag at the landlord, he 
added: * Let us go oul side.” 

They walked along in the dark for some moments till Logie 
stopped in the shadow of a great tree. 

I'm bad at a story, Gavin, and roundabout was never my 
way. So, to make it plain, | have had a sad falling out with my 
wile, ind it’s ibout you.” 

‘But surely that is easy to make up again,” answered 
Christie. “ Plain words will soon mend it.” 

“Plain be it then. What have you come back for? I 
suppose it was not to step between me and my wife.” 

“She’s your wife, Logie, as you say, and you know, | 
can see, that Jeanie Craig does not go easy out of a man’s 


head. I came here with a seven years’ burning in me, 
shame and yearning mixed, to see what had become ol 
her. Old Peter told me. | met her by chance on my road 
back to Australia, Phat’s all. I have said good-bye. You 


will see no more of me. Now go back and make friends and 
forget me, 

“It might be easy,” said Logie, “if I had not lifted my 
hand to her. It was only my open hand, but—lI struck her.” 

Christie started. 

“Struck Jeanie Craig ?’ 

“Ay; and if you'd been there | think in that moment | 
would have murdered you. But that’s not all. It’s said to me 
that she'll forgive the blow, but she'll not forgive my miscalling 
vou. Now, Im not come here to ask your forgiveness, for 
| don't value it, but | want my wife. If I cannot get her | am 
not sure what I'll do—-I’m not threatening you; you're not easy 
feared, and can die as well as I can--but since you have 
power over her, what will you do? Going away is_ not 
enough.” 

“What did you call me, Logie? Out with it.” 

“An orra man. <A poacher--maybe a damned poacher.” 

“ And she said des 

“She said | was a coward, and my own bairn struck at me 
with his penny whip.” 

Gavin Christie could hear the suppressed tumult in his 
throat. 

“If you will take me to her, | think [| might put all this 
right.” 

* That’s what was hinted to me; it does not come out o’ 
my head. 1 don’t understand it.” 

“Come on, then. I can catch the later train by walking 
the six miles to the Junction.” 

Wien Aunt Marys was told who was at the door, she took 
Gavin by the hand and kissed him and wept over him. Then 
she showed him alone into the room where Jeanie Craig sat 
by her boy, asleep in a bed. Will Logie ‘remained in the 
kitchen. 

“ What for did you call him coward, Jeanie? It’s a fearful 
word.” 

* You never miscalled jim, Gawin.” (Gawin was the name 
of the young days.) 

“ But he’s your man.” 

*“ You would never have struck me if you had been my man, 
Gawin,.” 

“ There’s no telling, Jeanie. I think he’s a better man than 
Iam. It’s I am the coward, coming here for a whim to break 
your peace. I would better have stayed in Australia, where 
maybe there is more to complain of about me than ever you 
have against him.” 

A change came over her face. 

“Are you married, Gawin? It’s strange I never thought 
of that tll now.” 

“It’s the young days running in your head, Jeanie, just as 
they ran in mine and brought me here. They are done, Jeanie, 
for ever.” 

“ But | was asking if you were married, Gawin ? ”’ 

“0 Why do you think I did not come back, or write, if not 
for that?” 

She sat quite still, thinking. 

* And have you bairns ?” 

He nodded His head. 
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Her boy moved in his bed and she rose to push up his 
pillow. 

“ That’s a fine laddie, Jeanie. He is like his father. Will 
Logie’s a good fellow, and makes a better husband for you than 
ever I could have been. We are very uncertain beings, we men. 
The young days do not last so long in our heads as they do with 
you.” 

She did not seem to heed this. ‘ Are you telling me true 
about the wife and bairns, Gavin?” (She said Gavin again.) 

“Don't dig any deeper, Jeanie. You are going home with 
your man now.” He opened the door: * Will Logie, come and 
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Cotour IN GARDEN AND PieasurE Grounp.—Il. 


kKE we are free to deal with things in smallet 
numbers and to indulge in varieties which go nowhere 
in woodland, and of late years a great acquisition of 
riches has come to us in this way. There was 
occasion to put a pergola between the back of the 
house and a stable some years ago, and against !t were planted 
a vumber of vines, including the Japanese Coignetia and 
Waterer’s Thunbergii, a big and noble vine, three or fou 
If'rench kinds called in’ France teinturier (sometimes in 
our country called claret vine), and two or three of the 
\merican wild vines. After some years’ growth these 
gave the most beautiful effect in colour | ever hoped to see, 
and that usually only comes towards the end of October, 
by which time many of ‘the ordinary flowers are past. 
The pergola begins to colour in September, and some kinds do not 
show any beauty until well on into October, being generally best 
about the end of that month. It is a great gain to have such 
fine colour late im the year. There is no difficulty about getting 
any of these things, or about their culture. ‘They vary in colour 
in different soils. Of late years the botanists have thrown all 
the Virginian creepers into vitis, and some of these are very 
effective, and even quite as much so as the old Virginian creeper. 
then there are the many vines coming from China and Japan, 
which promise most effective and varied colour. Of course, they 
must be grown on some structure to show their beauty ; but there 
ire few country places where some kind of pergola or covered 
way may not be a gain, and perhaps that is one of the best ways 
of showing them—that and on walls. Some of the most vigorous 
kinds do very well up trees, so that on the whole the richest 
storehouse for garden colour is in the vines, as we at present 
understand them. The creeping vines, i¢., those that attach 
themselves, may often with advantage be planted at the base of 
trees to run up their stems, sometimes to a great height, and give 
pretty eflects. 

The willows have the great advantage that they are useful to 
us in pleasure gardens as well as in woodland, and are among 
the most graceful and effective things one can have by a lake or 
stream or river. Especially useful are the red willow and its 
forms, including the one commonly grown in nurseries for tying, 
the plants that grow being cut down every year, and giving a very 
fine effect in autumn when their leaves fall. The weeping 
willows may be valuable from this point of view, especially the 
weeping form of our common English willow vitellina, and for a 
lower plane of colour the bushy rosemary-leaved willow is 
very good. 


THe JAPANESE CHERRIES. 


There are so many trees and shrubs that give us good 
colour that it is no wonder if we forget some of them, as 1 was 
nearly doing the double Japanese cherries. It isa group of double 
cherries, which bear the names of Veitch, Waterer, Diebold 
and others, but which are all double varieties of one form—the 
Japanese cherry. At the end of November they give beautiful 
colour, from some points of view a sort of orange-red. A large 
group was planted for the sake of their flowers, and near them is 
a group of the European double cherries, three or four kinds, 
which we had in gardens long before the Japanese cherries came 
over. These are quite bare and have not a leaf left, and they 
showed no pretty colour before they disappeared, whereas the 
Japanese forms still give a fine colour effect. 

SuUMACHS. 

The sumachs give us colour, particularly the Venetian 
sumach, which is familiar in gardens and ought to be grouped 
more than it is, the purplish form being also valuable. The 
stag’s-horn sumach of Canada, a common plant even in London 
gardens, has some colour, but | like far better the smooth sumach 
(kX. glabra), which is much more brilliant in leaf than the larger 
bush, and never fails to colour well. Rhus cotonoides, Osbecki 
and succedanea are also good where obtainable. Wherever 
there are lakes, streams, or, still better, a river, one can get a 
great deal of beauty from colour in simple ways, one of the 


best bushes being the cominon guelder rose of our woodlands. 
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tuke your wife and bairn home.” The footfall of the glad man 
rang on the stones. ‘* Remember, jeanie,” said Gavin Christie 
in a whisper, “the young days are gone. (rood-bye; | have 
just time to walk to the Junction.” 

‘* Bide a day, Gawin,” cried Aunt Marjy at the door. 

But he was away. And as he walked along the first stage 
back to Australia he laughed, as he had laughed to himself under 
the Witches’ Knowe, saying : 

“It is true; | was born damned; and I have murdered 
Gavin Christie.” 

But did Jeanie Craig believe him ? 


GARDEN. 


It is one of the best of shrubs whether in leaf or flower, but it is 
often missed through being isolated or buried among other 
things. A colony of it along a stream, or lake, is one of the 
most enjoyable things we can have. The plant is not in many 
nurseries, and may have to be sought for in woodland, 
The other native viburnum (Lantana) is also effective in fruit, 
though not so good in flower as Opulus. 

The smaller maples, such as the Japanese and A, Ginnala, 
are effective in the pleasure garden in groups, and so are also the 
snowy mespilus, which gives a very pretty colour in autumn 
and is so good in flower in spring. 

PERENNIALS FOR THEIR CoLour. 

Autumn is the time when we get the best help from colour, 
and nothing serves one better than the common loosestrife and its 
rosy form. These are really fine in colour, and, being hardy 
native things, increase themselves and grow in the water, at 
least, in a foot or so, as well as on the margin. 

The practice of putting strong and coarse perennials from 
the garden on the lakeside, or wild garden, if we like to call it 
so, Is a good one. For instance, the day lilies look much better 
in the wild garden than they ever do in the garden, where they 
become an eyesore when once out of flower. It is the same also 
with the great white daisies. I have several of them neat 
water, and the effect of them among the coarse, rough herbage 
is far better than ever they afford in the garden. The large 
Kamtschatka spirwa, too, does well beside water, and some of 
the new senecios from China, giant plants, give telling effect in 
the distance. We may also use some of the taller and stoutet 
asters, such as the very handsome puniceus, and others of the 
larger asters also give very fine effects. Perhaps the most 
beautiful for colour effect are the starwoits in September. 
But here again we gain greatly by grouping in bold ways, 
and for that reason it is better to have six kinds’ well 
grouped and placed than forty kinds scattered weakly about. 
But the most effective of all plants for colour groups 
or colonies is the torch lily, or tritoma. These have been 
superb this year; they should be always kept together and not 
scattered about in a weak manner, and, in addition to the original 
types brought from South Africa, a number of large ones have 
since been raised, or introduce’, from among which no one 
should omit John Benary. Well grouped and grown, these are 
the finest of the many plants of autumn. Another very effective 
plant is what is often called bergamot, or bee balm; these tor 
midsummer plants are splendid in effect, but you want good wid 
batches or groups of it to make it tell; and when we are dealing 
with the water-side there is generally room enough for this. 

WATER-LILIES. 

In point of colour the new water-lilies are a revelation, 
where they are grown in a successful way and water-rats and other 
enemies are killed. We get groups of a hundred flowers or more 
fully expanded on a fine day and certainly there is a splendou 
of colour there. And we have the fine red kinds as well as 
delicate whites and yellows, among the best of them being 
Froacbelli, James Brydon and William Falconer. But people 
never see the good effect of these who think more of their water 
fowl than of the lilies. “These water-lilies give effects such as we 
never expected to see in our cold waters and are all quite hardy. 

Best of all flowering shrubs of good colour for the garden 
are the hardy azaleas, once rather limited as to their kinds, but 
now offered to us in various attractive forms, and often very 
reasonably, so that we can afford to use them even as covert in 
home woods. The best of spring shrubs in beauty, they are 
certainly in their bright foliage of the autumn essentially attrac 
tive. We mean here all the groups—Ghent, Chinese, American 
and ponticum. Grown usually for their flowers, they repay us 
twice over in the autumnal days. W. Ropinson. 


Tun TREE PA®ON!Es. 


AMONG the flowering shrubs that may be regarded as difficult to grow well 


in this country are the Tree Ponies. The type, or parent of the race, is 
Peeonia Moutan, which is extensively grown in Carina and Japan, whence it 
was introduced to this country in 1759 During recent years our leading 
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ordinary care, for two reasons, viz., so as to be sheltered from cold north or 


east winds, and cause the plants should not be moved when once they are 


in position Rather sandy soil, which, of course, will be well drained, is the 


most suitable. During hot, dry weather in summer it is necessary to give water 


whenever it is required, and it is a good plan to mulch the soil with a six- 


j 


inch-thick layer of thorouvhly decay manure. The rouch, fibre-like substance 


Wiiich 8 nat rally produ ed on the trunk should on no account be removed, 
is it gives protection during cold weather. \ position where the choicer 
Bamboos do well will suit this Palm, and both kinds may be planted in con- 
junction with goon etlect, the Bamboos, however, pr ferring a more retentive 
S01 As a specimen plant for a small bed on a sheltered lawn this hardy 
aim is excellent, its graceful fan-like leaves, produced from the top of a 
rough-coated stem, providing a unique and beautiful feature in such a 
osition, Although one cannot recommend the general planting of this 
Palm outdoors, there must be many gardens in the Southern and Western 
Counties where a suitable position and soil could be found, and in such 
rardens one or two plants at least should find a home, especially if unusual 
plants are appreciated, I. 
A Pretiry PoLvANTHA Kost 

Phe beautiful litthe Polyantha Rose Rosalinde has been charming this 

season, Phe colour is a pleasing salmon pink, not unlike the tint Dorothy 


he year; and it would make a good 


indergrowth to this ever-popular rambler, whether they be grown in standard 


Perkins assumes at this late season of 


form or as pillars, Iam glad to find the Polyantha Roses in great demand, 
w they are, undoubte ly, a decorative class, surpassing many is bedding 
plants in effectiveness and long blooming No matter what the weather 


may be, they always seem to come out fresh and beautiful, P. 
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ing beneath the herce ray 
the tream under the turthet 
the mighty torrent that had 


adsdurin th previous months of rain. 
‘ f the flood were not wanting, for its 
jit ed rock ind boulders, tulnps and 
tl ind thither by the torrent. Further in 
wowed to what height the water had risen; 
e¢ above the banks, bush and brake were 
t ft whit t: while, overhead, débri . 
wil Dianboo clump during the time ol 
bleaching in the sun. The heat a 
held 1 jungle, broken now and again 


ey 
i. 


LAND 


Al 


by the pistol-like reports of dry bamboos splitting with the heat, 
the tapping of the * hot weather bird” on some dry tree, or the 
wary passage of some little forest creature seeking its noonday 


hiding-place. From the grateful shade of the bamboo and cane 


brakes on the banks of the creek could be seen, at some little 
distance, the magniticent trunks of the teak forest, now leafless 
and bare. 

Kigorously conserved by the Government, whose mono- 
poly it is, and carefully guarded in its sapling years against 
theit and that terrible enemy, fire, the magnificent forest now 
stood tall and stately, awe-inspiring in its lofty grandeur. 
Now was the time for felling, and in anticipation the forest 
officer had during the previous year superintended the ringing of 
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such trees as had attained sufficient growth to be cut down. 
f cutting the bark of the tree all round about 
three feet from the ground, by which means the tree dies slowly, 
with very little shrinkage of the grain of the wood. After ringing, 
the trees are felled and marked with the Government or some 
according to the 


” 


“ Ringing” consists « 


licensed firm’s “ hammer-mark,” reserve 
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LOG UP FROM THE RIVER. 


from which each — tree is extracted. They are then 
ready for hauling to the hard by. Suddenly 
the familiar sound of a “kalauk,” or wooden bell, wa 
heard, and a hobbled elephant, with her calf beside her, came 
quietly along, feeding as she came. logether they 
the creek, minutes to blow water over thei! 
backs from their trunks, and then, mounting the bank on the othe 
side, were lost to 
view. 

But the ele- 
phant knew het 
ground, for in the 
last dry 
she helped to 
haul the — felled 
timber from the 
forest to this very 
creek in readi- 
ness for the rising 
flood that would 
take it down to 
the river, which, 
in turn, flowing 
south, mingles at 
last with the warm 
waters of the Gruil 
of Martaban. 
llere, at the 
creek’s mouth, she 
and her fellows 
had sorted the 
logs, secured those 
which had broken 
away, and floated 
others which had 
stranded on the 
sandbank. With 
almost human in- 
genuity they 
had helped to 
build the  ratfts 
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WITH THE TIMBER IN WIS TRUNK. 
which, when the roar of the autumn floods had given place 
to the gentler murmur of late winter, were liberated from 


behind the restraining boom across the creek’s mouth and sent 
on their journey towards the sea and civilisation. Men had devised 
the order of the felling and hauling; but much of their labout 
would have been in vain if elephants had not brought the | 
down to the creck, 


or 
~ 


some of them from a distance of a mile 


or more in the jungle, and helped in the safe rafting of the 
cumbersome baulks. Something of the sort may have passed 
dimly through the elephant’s brain as she wandered in the 


forest, sniffing the sweet aromatic smell of the teak which never 


leaves it so lony as fibre holds to fibre. So, slow]: they pat al 
atom of tal from side 


to side, peering at the new and wonderful world 


on, the little one slapping bis ridiculous 
with his keen 
black eyes, and investigating with inquisitive cunk every fresh 
path, till the 


among the greyet 


mother’s huge grey bulk was lost 
shadows of tree and 


object in his 1 
hana, the sound of 
her ‘*kalauk 
died out in_ the 
distance, and 
stlence and heat 
re gned again un 

discurle 

The calf was 
many years older 
before he under 
stood the 
iny of the scarred 
stumps they en- 
countered in- the 
forest. Dy that 
tim. he wa 


mean 


developing into 
a tine 
tusker, and the 
Karen forestet 


strong 


Whose property 
he was had 
hopes of ulti 


mately selling bim 


for a fancy price 

even a thou 
sand rupees may 
be—to one of the 
timber merchants 


from the port at 
the rivers mouth. 
Meantime his 
lite was not un 
nappy. To d ) 
the Warens justi 
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y seem to realise the debt they owe their elephants, and treat 
m well; and the iron goad—too much in evidence in India—is 
rarely used in Burma. When their work is done, the elephants 


ire holsbled and turned loose to forage for themselves, and undet 


nditions as nearly natural as possible they thrive and live 
long in spite of hat 1 work. 

lh: young tusker took kindly to his work. The heavier 

the lou, the more resolutely he threw himself against the breast 

ind: the rougher the way, the more sagaciously he steered, 

lways choosing the best ground. In the creek itself none 

everer than he in recalling recalcitrant logs to the path of 

ity, and e day, while struggling with a particularly tough 

e, the long-lhoped-for Englishman saw him, and all tell 

is his master had anticipated, except in the matter of 
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price, which did not fully realise the dreams of avarice, and 
soon the big beast, leaving his home, joined his new master’s 
camp and followed the river south. Meanwhile, on the falling 
Manned 
by two or three men, their families comfortably settled in the 
centre of the structure, and steered by rudders made of bamboo 
ind jungle wood, firmly bound together with green cane, these 
raits were in constant danger of being wrecked, for sometimes 
they will break up into sections and become a source of danget 
to the small river craft which, steering up stream against the 
trong current, find it difficult to avoid the unwieldy monsters. 
When the elephant arrived at the end of March, the rafts were 
just coming in, and he and his companions employed at the 
timber depdét were taken to the water's edge to work. Here 
in sludge and water, his mahout on his neck, he pushed and 


river, the giant ralts were making the same journey. 
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pulled, and shoved with trunk and feet, until his patience was 
rewarded and the logs were safe ashore. Once when a raft, 
caught by an eddy, had jammed with another, causing hopeless 
confusion, it was the newcomer who was chosen to find the 
“key” log by which the grinding mass might be freed and 
sorted. Cleverly, craftily, feeling his way in the soft river mud 
with his feet, still more cleverly testing each log with the tip 
of his trunk, he worked with unerring instinct until he found 
the one he wanted and set it free. 

lhe yard lay outside the town surrounded by paddy-fields. 
he forest had retreated before civilisation, and at first, accus- 
tomed to the shade of the forest, he hated the big bare space. 
The screech of the steam saw and the crashing fall of the hewn 
logs filled him with horror, and it took all his mahout’s tact 

and patience to induce him to 
§ approach the sheds. When he 


Be first heard the scream of the 
Ae ame hooter that summoned men 
ean ee and elephants to work, he 


almost bolted with sheer tright, 
and it was only the sight 
of his comrades filing out in 
orderly procession to thei 
daily tasks that brought him 
up shaking and trumpeting 
with raised trunk and extended 
ears. But he soon came to 
understand that if the hooter 
meant work, it also meant 
rest, and when it sounded 
for the midday _ siesta, he 
would drop his log and stand 
stolidly 





refusing to budge 
another inch until his mahout 
slid down by the neck-rope 
aud let him go free. In the 
evening the whole troop 
would gc down to the river 
to bathe, and the hour that 
followed was the best in the 
elephant’s long day. He 
would) sink in the muddy 
stream till nothing could be 
seen but the tip of his 
trunk, and wallow and splash 
and swim with amazing 
ease; then he would come 
out and stand on the bank, 
cool and_ refreshed, while 
the short tropic twilight fell. 
The noise of the yard ceased 
with night, and such a calm 
ensued that one could almost 
hear the breathing of the far- 
distant forest. in the silence 
the splash of some big fish in 
the river echoed among the 
sheds,and thetinkling of pagoda 
belis came stealing faintly on 
the breeze that rose at sunset. 
Great truit-eating bats winged 
their way across the stream 
to rob the orchards on the 
further side, and in the yard 
manager’s compound the pink- 
blossomed frangipani trees sent 
forth their perfume, filling the 
air with overpowering sweet 
ness, So, fora little time, he 
would almost forget the glare 
and bustle of the day. Globe 
trotters would sometimes come 
and watch -the elephant at 
work and take villainous snap- 
. shots of him and his keeper. 
hey were under the impression that they were watching a clever 
animal doing the tricks he had been taught. Unimaginable to 
them was the quick brain working within the ponderous body ; 
lost on them the patience, judgment and almost human 
reasoning with which the elephant was endowed, and which he 
used when, having secured his log, he would curl his trunk over 
it to hold it and lift it on to a stack, then raise the other end in 
similar fashion, and finally push the whole thing straight with 
his head. No machinery could take the elephants’ place in the 
thousand creeks of the wild districts where the teak grows, 
machinery could not be erected on the muddy river banks where 
the elephants haul the logs, nor would it be easy to invent a 
machine that would stand out in the stream steadying agains! 
the current here, pulling there, shoving somewhere else, sorting 
out and picking up, almost as it were by magic. M. 
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~ COMBE 
HOMES WARWICKSHIRE, 
GARDENS A SEAT OF THE 
. OLD'& NEV EARL OF CRAVEN. 
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SHOUGH E th, Oueen of Bohemia, never, so far capitals to the posts, which are, however, of the normal bulbous 
‘ en ascertained, revisited Combe Abbey after kind about their middles. The carving is less clumsy than was 
it became Craven property, yet Lord Craven, from its often the case, and the pancls of both the head and canopy 
vi lee el me during some years of her ure charmingly inlaid. Portraits of the Queen are plentiful at 
girlhood, idered i to be the most fitting of his Combe, and especially in the Bohemian room. That over 
lomes to contain t portraits and other memorials of herself and the mantel-piece represents her in black, standing on a formal 
ot her fannly which she left to himat her death. That event did terrace with a landscape background. It is one of several by her 
t take pla in Lord Craven's Drury Lane house. Stic favourite artist Hondhorst, who was also her teacher, for she and 
became, in 1662, tenant of Leicester llou iuterwards so well her daughters had artistic training, and one of the portraits of 
known as the me of Frederick, Prince of Wale but dieda Lord Craven at Combe is by the Princess Louisa. 
ttnight alter her removal thither. Lhe tradition, theretore, \ point of great interest which the views of the interior of 
that she died in the oak bed now in the “ Brocatelle” room at Combe present is the evidence they afford of the continuity of its 
Combe dor not m well tou ed, \t a time when people occupation by owners of wealth and taste. Such rooms as that 
delighted only in the style of their own day, it is not likely that known as “the old pantry” take one back to the time of the 
Lord Craven would have provided the Queen with an_ old- Ilaringtons, as do also the entrance galleries which Sir John 
fashioned bed while e ipied town house. Sul, the contrived out of the cloister walks. Arms and armour now 
laborate tered beds, such as we find in the State and alternate with tapestries in their ornamentation. But the most 
LBohemian bed-chambers at Combe, were only coming into interesting set of tapestries at Combe are at present in a 
fashion when Charles I]. and the Royalists returned to England, corridor of the new part of the house and represent Dutch scenes 
and there had beet ttle time to produce fine new furniture in the manner of Teniers. Late eighteenth century work was 
when Craven [lou received the Queen. Phere she may introduced side by side with the decorations of Wynne. Lady 
possibly have u it, but not after she moved to Leicester Craven's room has the exceedingly fine plaster ceiling and frieze 
House. The bed in question is a very excellent example of the with the date 1694 introduced in a ribboned scroll. Put the 
Jacobean style. An attempt at classic stvle is given by Corinthian mantel-piece is a delicately beautiful -ample of the school of 
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of Sheraton type, but the interior is inlaid with representations of 


many casties and historic buildings, among them Combe Abbey, 

ninetee still as it appears in Buck’s view. All this must have been 

f admirable introduced by the sixth and seventh Lords—men who interest 
erable declension us not so much in themselves as through their wives. 
ie furniture of \lthough Combe is still the 1 roperty of the male des« endants 
: boudoir. It is of Lord Mayor Craven, yet the succession, during the whole of 
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the eighteenth century, was seldom from father to son. The 
Queen of Bohemia’s Quixotic Cavalier died a nonagenarian 
bachelor in 1697. His earldom died with him, but the barony 
had been created with remainder to a cousin, who became second 
After his 
sons, it was again a cousin who was heir, and when this fifth 
lord Craven died in 1769 it was a nephew who succeeded him. 
William Craven was educated at Oxford and was heir to his 
‘old .uncles,”” of whom Lord Craven resided at Combe and 
Admiral! Craven at Benham—one of the several Berkshire estates 
which had descended to the family from the Earl of Craven. 


For ten years they urged him to marry, but it was not till 1767 


Lord Craven and owner of Combe and other estates. 
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that he fell in love with a girl of 
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ixteen, who tells us he declared 


that ‘* be should certainly die if he continued in the same country 


Elizabeth, dau 
the fourth Earl of Berkeley, was a beautiful and a clever 
and throughout her 
this to be the case, and 


with her without being her husband.” 


‘* Memoirs” she is con tantly pro 
relating the consequences 


when she was thirteen, “one of the handsomest met 


seen in any country” dropped on his knees before 


rhter o 


woman, 
laiming 


exclaimed “ Lady Elizabeth, | die if you do not hear me.” 


she herself admired her mind more than her face. 


‘* The clearness of my ideas produced delight in all wi 


and became the cause of the comfort of both my bu 
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after thirteen years’ experience, the first husband refused ever to 

her again and kept his word for the eleven remaining 
ears of his life, it is probable that this lady who ‘* neither 
new the sensations of envy or hatred” and “felt that her 
mind was too lofty to descend to things pers ynal to herself,” 
proved rather difficult to live up to by a man w o cared for no 


books or intellectual pursuits and found his chief resource in 
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hunting, driving and seeing new plays. At first, however, all 
was couleny de rose. “*My husband who now inherited the title 
and estate, seemed to have no other delight than in procuring fot 
me all the luxuries and enjoyments within his power, and it was 
an eternal dispute (how amiable a dispute!) between us; Ai 
ilway fleriny presents and / refusing whenever I could.’ As 


} 


last in the entail, the sixth baron had entire dispo-al of the gre ut 
fortune, and her ladyship, though she writes much of het 


endeavours to check his extravagance, certainly helped him to 


pend large sum She makes Lord Thurlow speak of her “ fine 
places” and of “all the elegancies she has created for th 
Craven family.” She took a special fancy to Benham and 
rebuilt it and latd out gardens. The latter were in her own 


iste and she would allow no landscape gardener to interfere 
‘The famous man named Capability Brown was desirous of 
be ily ¢ mpl ye d; but as he had already laid out twelve thousand 
pounds for Lord Craven at Coombe Abbey, I thought it 
unnecessary to be more plundered, and trusted to myself for 
adding to Nature ar 


the first Earl's formal gardens such as we see them represented 


It was Brown, clearly, who swept away 


in the early eighteenth century engravings, and we probably owe 
it to her ladyship’s preference for Benham that the house at 


Combe was so little altered. The introduction of a few Adam 
features and some Chippendale furniture merely adds an historic 
note and marks the short period of the rule of this most interest- 
ing dame. That period came to an end in 1780. In the May of 
that vear her play ** The Miniature Picture’ was brought out at 
Drury Lane. On the second night Horace Walpole saw het 
sitting in the front row of the stage box. “It was amazing to 
see so young a woman entirely possess herself, but there is such 
an integrity and frankness in her consciousness of her own 
beauty and talents that she speaks of them with a naiveté as 
if she had no property in them, but only wore them 
as the gilts of the gods, Lord Craven, on the contrary, Was 
quite agitated by his fondness for her.” Yet, if we are to believe 
the ** Memoirs,” his lordship’s “fondness” had for some time 


been bestowed elsewhere, and not very reputably. He was 
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much away from home, and “ one day Lord Macartney came to 
me and entreated me to prevent Lord Craven from travelling in 
one of my coaches with a woman who called herself Lady 
Craven, and conducted herself at inns in such a manner as to 
reflect upon and tarnish my character.” She sent for a past 
and a present Lord Chancellor to get advice; but the upshot 
was that she left the erring husband in undisturbed possession 
of all the places, and also of all the children except the youngest, 
and went abroad. She travelled in most European countries 
before she settled down at the Court of Anspach. The Margrave 

a nephew of Frederick the Great—had known her from a ¢ hild 
and delighted in her society. She became his ‘ adopted sister ” 
until the death of the Margravine and of Lord Craven, in 1791, 
permitted of a closer tie. Then the Margrave gave up his 
principality to Prussia and came to England with his English 
wife. Her children, her family and the Court had not approved 
of her conduct to her first husband, or of her hasty marriage 
with the Margrave, and on her return to England she was 
received with scant welcome. But Brandenburg House at 
Hammersmith, and Benham, which her son, the seventh Lord 
Craven, sold to the Margrave, were very popular houses ol 
entertainment, and the Margravine outlived her eldest son, who 
died in 1825. He, also, had married a beauty connected with 
the drama, not, however, as an authoress, but as an actress. 
‘rom 1803, when she first played at Covent Garden with 
Kemble, to 1807, when sie became Lady Craven, Louisa 
ltrunton was a notedly popular and beautiful, though not a great, 
actress. We have already mentioned the Brown Parlour mantel- 
piece as probably an introduction of her time, but the changes at 


Combe were not extensive until lon o after her son suc« eeded to the 
earldom which bad been re-created in her husband’s favour. It was 
in 1862 that William Eden Nesfield published the results of his 
travels under the title of * Specimen sof Mediaval Architecture,” 
and dedicated the book to Wiiliam, second Earl of Craven. Son 
of an artist and landscape gardener, Nesfield was first articled 
under William Burn, and then was with his uncle Anthony Salvin. 
The latter connection would certainly help to develop his natu il 
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bias towards the Gothic style. It was much the fashion with 
young architects to study it in its Continental aspects, and Nes- 
field spent some time abroad. ‘The result is very evident at 
Combe. Ihe history of the place, its gradual evolution, its 
architectural value and sentimental charm, as representing the 
varying phases of the native Renaissance spirit, made no appeal 
to him. He was convinced that he was acting laudably in 
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t away d replacing it with a great building of his 

ow Nestield was « very capable man, and his work at Combe 
) much thought and cleverne bsut he held the views ol 

his own time and not of ou Taken by itself, without reference 
to the rest of the house and to what it has replaced, the east front 
of Combe Abbey is a building of considerable merit. ‘The desire 
to re ilue to the remains of the early monasti 


lain and wive \ 


structure and to make them, with additions, into a great under- 


crott ope to the garden with a eries of arches, results in a 
valuable note of distinction. Each portion or component ol 
the whole elevation, taken by itself, possesses good qualities. 
But the whole th is restless and ill-assorted. It is a set of 
items brought together from its author’s sketch books, more 
especially that of mediaval France. It has a lot of interesting 
archwological miatet al collected intelligently and rendered 
inveniously and with some originality of treatment. but it is 
totaliy unconvincing as astyle. In fact, the strongest impression 
it vives is that it is not a style at all, and, therefore, that it 1s not 
architecture. Mr. Nesfield, in his travels, no doubt saw ith 
delight and drew with zest old buildings many times altered, and, 
therefore, exhibiting a haphazard mixture of many styles. The 
result was a group, brought into unison by the action of time, 

id not only a ibly picturesque, but intellectually satisfying. 
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pyright 


His Combe designs look a little as if he had sought to bring out 
an effect of the same kind on the drawing-board in his office 
and sent this down to Warwickshire to be set up by a 


Such a method of procedure, to which 
somewhat prone, is wrong In 
principle and cannot be satisfactory in result. The old examples 
right they were The 
different requirements of successive generations had been intro- 
the and natural and inevitable at the 
The pleasure given by such buildings is derived not 
but also from an historic source. We see 
have come to be what they are and how they could 
not be Chey are absolutely veracious. but to copy 
them, to sit down mood and pick out a lot of 
delightful odds and ends that appeal to the neo-mediaval senti- 
ment, and to throw them together into a mass that seeks to meet 
the needs of modern domesticity, is but feeble and untruthful 

not the vital product of a man_ producing 


conscientious builder, 
he and his contemporaries were 
reasonable accretions. 


were because 


duced in form mannet 
moment. 
only from an astheti 
how they 
otherwise. 


in an eclectic 


designing. It Is 


what he feels his age wants and calls for, but is merely 
the magnification of an_ ill-organised museum showcase. 
Nesfield’s Combe design 1S better than that, and yet it 


lake, for instance, its voids—its 
apertures—what a_ bewilderment 
Different periods of Engiish 


decidedly gives a hint of it. 
and other 
ot shape, size and arrangement! 


W ndows, are hes 
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lrench Gothic, 
mmake an attack on 


and order, 
Kenaissance !enestration 
and plant a restless mediaeval gargoyle in the placid regions of 
Jacobean mullioning. There cannot be the excuse that the 
latter was introduced to harmonise the new work with that of the 
Ilaringtons. ‘The reserved forms and simple lines of the latter 
are overpowered by the size, height and elaborations of the 
former. Besides, the Nesfield building is clearly only part of a 
scheme which must have enfolded a complete rebuilding. Here 
les the gravamen ol the charge. 


spread out in 
the serried ranks of 


skirmishin 4 


It is valuable to have buildings 
which mark the mental attitude of nineteenth century builders. 
Their weaknesses and insufficiencies as well as their merits have 
an ethical significance. But where their coming has meant the 
passing of historic fabrics and invaluable examples of the good 
work of earlier periods; where they are not additions to our list 
ot architectural creations, but poor replacements of better prede- 
cessors, they must cause sorrow. Nesfield’s Anglo-lranco- 
Victorian medizvalism could produce quite interesting results, 
possessed of considerable charm, though in a rather irritating 
manrer. Let there be such by all means, and let us retain and 
appreciate them. But we cannot heip regretting that Combe is 
not Buck represented it, and that, if additions were 
desired, they were not contrived in a modest spirit that left the 


still as 
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pre-eminence to the older work and did not destroy its effect and 
composition 

Regret, however, cannot long hold the visitor at Combe. 
lhe sources of enjoyment are too many and too potent. The 
fine Palladian decorations, the splendid furnishings of many 
periods and styles, the remarkable collection of pictures, of 
which those once possessed by the Queen of Bohemia form 


but a_ section, all combine to make the imterior of the 
house a_ collector's paradise which he must, on leaving, 
exchange for the ordinary world of to-day with some- 
thing of the feeling of an ejected Adam. But the house 


is but an incident in a Garden of Eden. Brown, no doubt. 
destroyed the old formal design, but his great sheet of 


water and his plantations make an apt general setting to the 
more recently contrived canals, terraces, parterres and garden 
architecture. The moat-like water out of which the south side 
of the house now rises, and which is spanned by the medizval- 
looking bridge, is part of the Nesfield s¢ heme, inspired by old 
I'rench chateaux such as Chenonceaux and Azay le Rideau. 
But after a westward curve it assumes the form of a dignified 
Dutch canal facing the centre of the Palladian front and forming 
the largest feature of the new western geometric gardens. The 
general design and the well-selected objects which give point 
to it were well represented in last week’s illustrations Some of 
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the statues are old, but the general array 
of vases, urns and cones are new and in 
Portland stone composition. The re- 
taining walls are composed of rough 
stone blocks, giving, at the points where 
they occur, a feeling of the gradual tran- 
sition from Architecture to Nature. To 
the north the grounds take a wilder and 
more informal character. Paths wind 
through stretches of sward and masses 
of shrubs. Here, as an incident, a 
rotunda has been built, backed by 
trees, roofed pergola-tashion with 
open timbers, but with antique Italian 
columns in front, and within, a de 
lightful marble fountain belonging to 
the same period and place. Another 
garden lies to the east, in front of the 
Nesfield elevation. The ground rises 
around it, and the southern raised bank 
is backed by a great yew hedge, forming 
a dark green background to a line of 
statues. ‘The eastern rise is long and 
gradual, and sets off the rose-beds, which 
are laid out asa guilloche motil, The 
flat low centre is occupied bya round lily 
pool, out of which rises a marble Aphro- 
dite. Very great taste and sympathetic 
feeling appear in all that has been done 
at Combe Abbey during the rule of its 
present possessor, whether it be in the 
varied closes of the horticultural domain, 
in the decoration and furnishing of the 
newer roorns of the house, or in the main 
tenance and re-arrangement of the his- 
toric apartments. Nor must one most 
commendable renewal pass unnoticed 
In some of the rooms of the Palladian 
building the original sash barring—es 
sential to the right eflect of the composi 
tion—had been removed, and thin stuff, 
with larger panes, had been substituted, 
Phe section and size used by Captain 
Wynne is now being replaced, and the 
remarkable improvement that will result 
when the renovation is completed will 
surprise those who have not duly con- 
sidered how essential a omponent of the 
designs of the period was this detail of 
the filling of the voids, and what havoc 
has been wrought by the plate-glass 
mania in the case of scores of our finest 
Charles Il. and Queen Anne houses. 
Lord Craven has started on an admir- 
able course, which no doubt he will pur 
sue until he has not only given right 
value to the Combe sashes, but also to 
the rather earlier Ashdown casements. 
The large panes of glass, substituted for 
the old leading, are the only blot on 
that well-preserved and most interesting 
example of John Webb’s work. Lord 
Craven, in this respect, is the pioneer in 
a movement which will « ertainly spread, 
and he must be given a full meed of 
prais« for his initiative. ¥ 
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II. most interesting bird which most 
of us have been watching lately 
has been the common European 
vwroplane (Aviator Blériotes or 
Paulhanensis), though it is unfor- 
tunate that the specimens so far 

seen in England have almost entirely been 
immigrants from the Continent, the attempfs 
to establish a true British breed, though 
attended with some promise, having been so 
far only moderately successfui. Meanwhile it 
has been curious to notice how little perturbed 
the other birds seem to be by the appearance 
of so port-ntous a thing in the air, At Black- 
pool gulls and larks flew uncor cernedly about 
and over the aviation grounds while the larger 
flyers were on the wing, and it was not a little 
discouraging in those last three tragic days of 


the meeting to see how the former especially 
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sailed lightly over the sheds which housed the helpless machines when the as they evidently are now, But it a little piquing to see how care] 
wind was screaming at fifty miles an hour, the rooks flew by M. Paulhan as . > standing still, just as gulls sail 
effortlessly around the fastest steamer going at full speed 

Rooks, PIGEONS AND AEROPLANES. 

When M. Paulhan was up at Brooklands one day a lot of wood-pigeons PERSEVERING PROPHETS. 

streamed across the cour-e above, below and on either side of him; and a The indications, according to rural legends, once more point to a hard 
party of rooks, whose course cut his, merely separated into two smaller bo lies winter. They have done so for the last five years, ¢ : in succession, 
and went to right and left of nim without hurrying their pace or seeming to and sooner or later they will doubtless point right. Then, forgetting the long 
be in any way astonished at the usurpation of their territory, In the list of previous failures, the prophets will say: “I told you so. I’ve never 
imavinary editorial notice in the hypothetical magazine of the vear known it to fail when the . . .” oaks or the hawthorns or the wild 

A.D. 2,000, in Mr. Kipling’s story ‘* The Night Mail,” a correspondent the rabbits do so and so, The abundance of berries and wild fruits | 

is informed that he must not fly too low over the game preserves in to be a good deal better indication of the character of the preceding s| 
Africa, as it might scare the game One doubts, from what one saw at than it is of the succeeding winter. If the hawthorn berries are any guide 
Brooklands, whether it would; unless by A.p, 2,000 beasts have been so what is coming, however, we have some fourteen weeks of skatit r due t 
shot at from aeroplanes and things that they will have learned to be as this year; but there have been years lat ly when the hawthorns have beer, 
much afraid of them as they are now of man afoot. this vear, weighed down with haws and we have not succee 


- off the skating championships in the Cambridveshire fens. 
MAN’S PERKPLEXING WAYs OF LOCOMOTION 
When the bicycle first cam: into use its riders saw a number of new RkCOKDS OF THE Stason 
phases of wild life, the creatures which tad grown accustomed to getting out It is also said to be only with the foreknowledge of severe w 
of the way of pedestrians and of horse-Crawn vehicles being entirely ahead that the missel-thrush thinks it worth while to mount euard over 
bewildered by the rapidity and silence of the approach of the new maciines, same hawthorn larders, There happens to be a_ tr » near 
Similarly I hay pened to co a good deal of motoring in out-of-the-way parts house that its branches almos overarch the greenhouse, 


1 ten years ago, where sometimes for days together our car wis November 2nd (earlier than I have ever known it) a missel-thrush was in 


of England 
the first that had bee “en; and it was a revelation to find how many full charge, harrying every blackbird and song-thrush that came near, and 


animals—trats anc , ind stoats and weasels—made use of the high roads since then we hear his harsh chacrine not 


TART OF THE tAST GARDEN: COMBE ABBEY. 


when they thought that no one was about, while the number of hedgehogs hunts mtruders away Both the fieldfare and redw 

which used to commit suicide under the wheels in the twilight was distinctly first week of Novembcr, Phe nuthatch, which is usually mas visitur 
annoying. Nowadays in a car one does not see much more of the wild at the bird-table, turned up on November roth, Sone 

tnings than one does on foot, and a hedgehog in the evening’s bag is an in something like chorus on the mild afternoon of Oct 

exceptional prize. The creatures have learned to keep out of the way of heard a single bird singing brokenly more than once sing 

motor-cars as successfully as they had formerly learned to keep out of the that [ saw was on October 28th, wher two were 


way of the slower and noisier carts and carriages, Magog golf course. All through this extraordinary ye: 


. have fruited in abnormal profusion, from the memor 
PREACHING WILD CREATUR I “ 

' : seeds in the Spring to the record ! corns 1 h-nuts 
Now they have to accustom themselves to a new method of hum: , . 
Now y 2 7 . 1 of | an covers the ar rund now. The harvest of the hazels 1utumn was 


*recrination, and a ‘nt the occup ‘ ing mac e ‘ 1° ’ 
peregrination, and at present the ccupant of a flying machine should have ordinarily abundant. All of which was presumably the result, first, of th 


ralled op; ities fo atching birds in d-flig F close arters as ’ 
unrivalled opportunities for watching birds mid-flight at close quarters a spell of mild weather in November and December of 


well as the wild animals down below. The birds as yet have not learned 


; of the warm and sunny April and May, b 


to h ve anv fear of the aeroplane, and probably they will at first perch as 


; : : on June Ist. 
readily on a machine in mid-air as they do on a boat in mid-ocean, Whether 

they will continue unafraid or not will depend on whether man teaches them AN INsEcT New 

tofear, If they are shot at from flying machines, they will soon learn to give So many collectors are at work in all corn : Britis sles that 
them a wice berth; and while we have been induiging in all manner of it is seldom that an entirely new moth of any size is dis¢ ed nowa 
speculations on the effect which the conquest of the air will have on us but such a case has just been reported Ihe lucky pto Mr. Esson of 


and the conditions of our human lives, we have not considered much Aberdeen, who took the stranger at ‘‘ sugar” on a fir tree July last It 
what a dreadful time the birds will have. If they are made to fear all is a moth of considerable size, not only new to the British list and, apparenth 


aerial vehicles, the sky will be as full of terrors as the earth, to science, but belonging to no known genus, so that a new genus wil 
It might even cause a revolution in bird habits, fear driving them to be formed for it, though in external appeara 

to keep under cover as much as possible and avoid the open of what are known as the Agrotida the comm 

sky; so that in proportion as we take to flying, birds will give it up. It will of which the turnip moth, the ¢« 


be pleasanter if ticy are never taught timidity, but remain as unconcerned ps, Is the best and most unpl 
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has been boucht bw the Hon. N. ¢ Roth iild, and by him presented to the 
Natur Ilistory Museum, The chances are that next July there wiil be a 
ru { collectors to Aber n, and the trunks of the firs for miles around 
\ v witli u tT n ur 
A CHAPFINCH DE LUXE 

Since the middle of November I have seen several times a bird, which 
| wou certainly cat i I could, being a quit exceptionally beautiful 
pied chattinch, It is a rd and in bright plumage, but the top of the 


SPORT IN PRINT 


N the memory there are few things that leave such a 
vivid Hipre hon is al fine moment ot sport. We all 
of us carry a certain number of mental pictures of 


what, at the time they were formed, were supreme moments. 





HARE-HUNTING: AN OLD-FASHIONED 


The occasion might not be a very memorable one as judged 
by the highest standards, but it became so to us for some 
special reason. In fishing, for example, there is no thrill of 
after-life that equals in intensity that which a boy feels on first 
perceiving his line rising to the surface of the water and a 
large fish beginning to leap at the end of it. He may after- 
wards accomplish many brilliant feats without experiencing 
anything as exciting as that first feeling. So it is with 
hunting, rowing, shooting and other open-air pastimes. They 
produce an ellect on the mind all the greater because, as a 
rule, they come after a period of waiting. Even the hunting-man 


head and two-thirds of the back, from the tail up, are a clear, creamy yellow. 


MUNTSMAN. partridge-shooting. It is not the cow! 
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The white bar on the wings is unusually wide (though this is commonly 


largely a matter of age), and there is some white or cream on the tips of its 


primaries. Altogether, it is a gorgeous little bird. When walking on the 
high road, as I first saw it and have seen it more than once since, it is con- 
spicuously gay, but when it flies it looks much too brilliant to be any British 
bird, One may often see at shows chaffinches with white or yellow both on 


the head and, like their cousin the brambling, above the tail; but my 


impression is that this particular bivd is almost uniquely marked. HI. P. R. 


AND PICTURE. 


must make some sort of journey to the meet and wait a 
certain length of time before entering into the ecstasy of the 
chase. Similar conditions apply more or less to every other 
open-air pursuit. The consequence is that incidents in_ the 
field are generally viewed when nerves 
are stimulated and, in the good sense 
ol the word, excited to a very 
high degree. Thus, every sportsman 
of any imagination whatever has in 
his mind a portfolio of pictures that 
never have been painted, and a book of 
stories that never have been told con- 
cerning his outdoor experiences, These 
are very common properties, but the 
gilt of finding form and colour for the 
one, and appropriate words for the 
other, is very rare. A great deal of the 
delight that comes from a collection of 
sporting prints on the wall of a library 
or smoking-room is intimately connected 
with the recollections they arouse of 
similar occurrences in the life of the on- 
looker. Sport has the great peculiarity 
that it appeals to the love of action and 
energy at the moment, and afterwards 
calls forth, or rather feeds, the imagi 
nation. No one more than the sports- 
man delights in fighting all his battles 
o’er again, and in thrice slaying the 
slain. These reflections owe their 
existence to a book that has been 
published by Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton under the title of ‘ British 
Sport Past and Present.” We shall come 
to the descriptive part presently; but a 
word must be said about the unusually 
fine illustrations which have been 
provided by Mr. Denham Armour, 
who last year gave us a_ series 
of most spirited pictures in a new 
edition of the immortal Jorrocks, 
and now has his pictures on exhibi- 
tion at the Leicester Galleries. lT'irst 
of all he is a sportsman, a_ lover 
of horse and hound. No one who 
did not delight in the task could 
depict vividly as he has done the 
characteristic actions and attitudes of 
dog and horse. Others can do that, 
however. Much more is wanted to 
make the pictures entertaining. In the 
second place, Mr. Armour has an un- 
doubted eye for character or indi- 
viduality and a humorous situation. 
Those men whom he has depicted 
as engaged in their favourite sport 
have not had the corners worn ofl 
them by contact with the residents 
of a town. They have grown up 
with all their angles and peculiari- 
ties as freely developed as_ the 
boughs of a wayside tree. Take, for + 
instance, the exponent of old-time 


that makes the monk, and it is not the 
gaiters, the tail coat, the tall hat and the long - barrelled 
fowling - piece that make the sportsman. The artist has, in 
point of fact, given us very little of him, but that little 
is perfectly sufficient to make us at home with the squire 
as he was in the early days of the nineteenth century. 
The turn of the face, the shape of the ear and nose, the 
very attitude of the man make us familiar with him. We 
can follow him home to his old mansion with the tapestried 
rooms in it and listen to the reminiscent talk that bubbles from 
his mouth between his sips of port. We may be sure he 
loved his Joe Manton as much as he loved his cellar. If such 
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OLD-TIME PARTRIDGE-SHOOTING. 
results could be achieved with old-time partridge-shooting, it is 
certain that something still more lively could be obtained from 
the more vigorous sport of hunting, and a glance at the 
specimens we publish will show with what precision of hand 
and keenness ol eye Mr. Armour has been able to render the 
lively incidents that occur in this form of sport. 
a country gentleman wio has been brought up to ride to 


Somehow, 


hounds from infancy seems to develop more freely than an indi- 
vidual from almost any other class of society. Most of us 
have known specimens of the kind, men with their special 
and peculiar ways of doing everything, often  rampantly 
intolerant of 

ideas that were 
foreign to them, 
particularly if they 
thought the ideas 
new, but yet jovial 
among their 
friends, kind- 
hearted to the 
hig hest degree 
among those who 
needed the kind- 
ness, true as steel 
to any cause they 
adopted, and facing 
life with joyous 
vigour that 
seems born ot 
the English 
breeze and the 
english uplands. 
It is only possible 
to reproduce a 
very few examples 
of Mr. Armour’s 
art, and they 
must be = taken 
merely as_ hints 
of what those 
who study him 
may expec = 
He givesin 
abundance 
equally ol the 
serious and of 
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the laughable aspects of sport. We find the one in Jorrocks, and 
the other in such a picture as the stag in water, with the hounds 
close up. There is something at once majestic and pathetic in 
this presentment of the lord of the valley. Phe actual incident 
is not described in Whyte-Melville’s famous poem; but the very 
spirit of the chase inspired such lines as these: 


Phere in the bottom, see, sluggish and idle, 


Steals the dark stream where the willow tree crows, 
Harden vour heart, and catch hold of your bridle! 
Steady him—rouse him—and over he goes! 
Look ! in a minute a dozen are in it! 


But forward ! Hark forward ! for drageled and blown, 


A check though desiring, with courage untiring 


The Lord of the Valley is holding his own, 





“WHO TOLD YOU IT WAS EGO o « Waa TELL 'T ME? WH) 
FJORROCKS, TO KE SURE! WHE ELSI SHOULD?" 


Let us look at the manner in which some of the masters of 
literature have described sport. Addison, with that literary tact 
which never failed 
him, put the 
description Into 
the mouth of one 
who contfesse 
that he is any 
thing but an 
adept lhe wis 
dom of that le 
in the manner 
with which accu 
sations of want of 
knowle ive nay 
be discounted, 
and in the greater 
freedom which 
may be allowed a 
writer Whois iv 
ing us a personal 
Impression with 
out any preten 

“ If they were ata 
fault,” says he, 
‘fand an old 
hound of repu 
tation opened 
but once, he was 
immediately fol 
iowed by thie 


vi eS Cry > hile 
araw do or 
one who wa i 
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| » taken notice . This is just what Sir Roger wa 

like | t it to wuest and, of course, a special and 

particular ¢ ul iven to the knight’s character in the 
; unt of the manner in which the poor hare was eventually 


1 } ! 5 rvant with ar ' r that nh cou be kept aliv 
t ther ; , I creat r ! ; where it seems hie nas several ol these 
' rs of ir who live t her in a very comfortable captivity. 


Somerville would no doubt have considered this rankly sent 


tal, for e to what a different end he conducts his lively and 
Now tl oor cha 
Begins to | to her last shift reduc’d, 
brom br o brake she flies, and visits all 
Hler well-known haunts, where once si rang’d cure, 
Wit ov nad 4 plest, See ! there she goes . 
S r ilo y her gait betravs 
Iler war s mw il ks! 
| Ww t ha ‘ ul truc it res > a s 
\ neu nt Ar now in open view 
5 t t ! exer s 
i ! i ‘ vn + 
llow qu ir ' pi iw es, 
\ yet mn nt s U8 round encl | 
i ull the er k, with infant reoms 
~ 5 r be } here reluctant 
This is excellent writing, though, perhaps, out of sympathy with 
modern view of the ubject. Civilisation has brought 
th it a sensitivens to suffering on the part of the dumb 


reation which our forefathers knew not of. The same por 





ON THE WAY 70 PINCH-ME-NEAR FOREST AT SUNRISE 


description of otter-hunting is still more out of keeping with the 
ideas of to-day. In his day it was a commonplace to say that 
the pe il has pierced his nee k, the crimson waves contess 
the wound.” It is getting on tor fifty years since that mannet 
of deaing with the otter was seriously’ challenged, 
ind now the peal Is altow tier disused. The editor 
of the book, Mr. E. D. Cuming, has not mentioned the kindred 
sport of badger-hunting. We have, however, a lively account 
of stag-hunting with a fine picture, which we reproduce. Deer 
stalking, of course, makes a greater demand on skill, but it is 
not so picturesque as coursing. [ven the deerhound has now 
disappeared from the side of the stalker, and the kind of shooting 
so weil described by St. John has now become obsolete : 


Ine ball went true, and down he fell. I began reloading, but before I had 
half dene the stag was up again and making play afier the hinds, wno were 
ralloping up a gentle slope of the hill. The poor beast was evidently 
moving with the greatest difficulty and pain; sometimes coming to his knees 


and then recovering hims-lf with a strong effort, he still managed to 


keep not far behind them. I sat in utter despair: look ng round, too, for 
Donald and Bran I could see nothing of them. Between anxiety 
and vexation I did not know what to do. All at once I saw the hinds dash 


away in different directions, and the next moment my gallant Bran appeare | 
in the midst of them I shouted with joy. On came the dog, taking no 
stice of the hinds, but making for the stag, who stood still for one instant, 


and then rushed with apparently full vigour down the hill, Down they came 
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TANDEM. 


towards the burn, the dog not five yards behind the stag, but uiable to reach 
his shoulder (the place where he always struck his game). In a few moments 


deer and hound went headlong, and seemingly both together into the burn, 
Some day perhaps the same publishers will give us a book of 
sporting passages from the great writers of fiction, many of whom, 
as it happens, have been fond of sport. They would afford 
excellent subjects for the exercise of Mr. Armour’s— brush. 
Sir Walter, of course, revels in outdoor sports, and could 
supply stories ranging from the sketch of burning the water in 
“Guy Mannering " to the stag-hunt in “The Lady of the Lake.” 
Nearly every cne of his heroes either exercises himself with the 
fowling-piece or carries a falcon on his wrist. The immortal 
scene in “ Joseph Andrews,” where Parson Adams was hunted 
instead of the hare, would afford a most excellent subject, and, 
indeed, all the writers of the eighteenth century seem to have 
had a more or less tatimate acquaintance with various form 


> 





DEER-COURSING. 
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In the nineteenth century we had Charles Lever with 
inimitable hunting varns, such the famous ride on 
Badver in * Charles O’ Malley.” Whyte- Melville is, of course, a 


ot sport. 
his 


as 


LITER 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

OETRY is a word used to designate many different 
species of literature. Its closest associations are 
with the hopes, yearnings and passions of youth. 
With the minor poet ol to-day it olten means 


only so many “airy nothings” lightly and elegantly 
treated. It is compact conventions and deals in a 
tender or melancholy, gay or solemn manner with death, love and 
other subjects equally old. They are embellished with such 
embroidery as talent may invent. Much of it is sweet anda 


1S ol 


good deal of it watery. Very different is the result when 
Thomas Hardy strings his lyre. Only a_ short time 
ago he brought to a_ conclusion his huge amorphous 
“Dynasts,’ and now he_ places before the reader a 


number of productions under the sinister title, 7ime’s Laughing- 
Stocks (Macmillan). It is a counterpart in verse of * Life’s 
Littte lronies,” only more mordant, Witter and sad. The poetry 
is not that of youth but of philosophy. Many good critics 
would deny its claim to the title of poetry, mainly because 
the language and versification lack melody, that first essential 
to good verse. Mr. Hardy, before sitting down to write, takes 
care that he has something to say, and he says it without any 
waste of words and with a strict economy of ornament; but 
he is not an Orpheus whose melody bids “ the wild swan pause 
in her cloud, and the lark drop down at his feet.” The joy ot 
living is not one of his themes, and he enters into no rivalry with 
such songs as *O my love is like a red red rose.” His strong and 
vivid imagination dwells upon the disappointment, bitterness and 
illusions of life. It is poetry of elderly life and old age, even 
when composed, as many of the poems were, when the author 
was in his prime. And if the language is not as musical as 
that of a Shelley or a Swinburne, it makes up for it by its 
sincerity and unmistakability of meaning. ‘The vocabulary 
employed is that of a writer who is more careful of meaning 
than of music. He has an Oriental fondness for repeating words. 
As in certain writings the Indian girl has eyes like brown bees 
so the Hardy girl has cheeks like pwonies. The soldier who 
finds his sweetheart again after an absence of twenty years sees 
in her image: 

Phat which Time’s transforming chisel 

Ilad been tooling day and night for twenty 
years, and tooled too well, 
In its rendering of crease where curve was, 
where was raven, vrizzle 

Pits, where peonies once did dwell. 
Often has the minor poet dwelt on the triumph of love over 
time, when two old sweethearts meet again after the lapse of 
years. Mr. Hardy shows us the brief ecstasy of reunion 
followed by disillusion, even as in winter a giimpse of pal 
sunshine is followed by a relapse into greater bleakness : 

Soon I got the Route elsewhither.—Since 

that hour I have seen her never ; 
Love is lame at fifty years. 

Love, the love of a man for a maid, is shown continuously as the 
laughing-stock of time. It is represented as a mere desire tor 
“peony” cheeks, dark eyes, “her pink and white.” He con 
it with the love of a father, which will last in spite of 
‘* Time, and wrack, and foes.”” A long separation brings disillu- 
sion because the return discovers with suddenness how charms 
have faded. Long union is attended by no better result. This 
is shown with characteristic irony in “ The Curate’s Kindness.” 
A peasant has reconciled himself to the workhouse : 


trasts 


I thought : Well, I’ve come to the Union 
The workhouse at last— 
After honest hard work all the week, and Communion 
O’ Zundays, these fifty years past. 
But when the well-meaning and over-zealous curate induces the 
Guardians to place the old married people together he is reduced 
to desp ur: 
I thought they’d be strangers aroun’ me, 
But she’s to be there ! 
Let me jump out o’ waggon and go back and drown me 
At Pummery or Ten-Hatches Weir. 


Mr. Hardy preaches none of the consolations that are suppose: 
to mitigate the bitterness of old age. Life is all very w 
youth, but age reveals it arid and painful : 


ell in 


So savage winter catches 
The breath of limber things, 
And what I 


And what 


love he 


snatches, 


love not, brings, 
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name to conjure with, but a little research would discover many 
others whose letterpress would afford excellent material for the 
exercise of Mr. Armour’s art. 


TURE. 


*“\Whom the gods love die young " is a phrase that assumes new 
meaning in the light of his sardonic genius. The death-bed c 


solation of Julie-Jane is a philosophy in itself: 


Iie 


**T suppose,” wih a laugh she said, 
**T should blush that 'm not a wile. 
But how can it matter, so soon to be dead, 
What one does in life ?” 


lhe poem from which this is taken is, perhaps, the most perfect 
thing in the book. It a tragedy in twenty-four lines of 
complete sympathy and insight; a tale lightly told, yet instinct 
with feeling. Evenin the mother’s hope he finds only a laughing 
stock for a time. She croons to the daughter who is rejoicing in 
the birth of her first-born: 


IS 


‘**O my daugh'er, joyed are you 
the moth 
* Men may search the wide world through, 


To own weetless child you r there, 
You think, ‘ nor find so fair anot:.er there.’ 

** Dear, this midnight time unwombs 
Thousands just as rare and beautiful ;” 


‘* Your fond exploit but shapes for tears 
New thoroughfares in sad humanity,” 


In the fine imaginative poem beginning : 


I rose at night and visited 

The Cave of the Unborn, 
And crowding shapes surrounded me 
lor tidings of the life to be, 


the same dismal view of the certain troubles and small 
possibilities of life finds fuller and more emphatic expression. 
Time’s cynical old heart finds little that is more amusing than 
the bright dewy dawns in so many lives that afterwards are so 
tumbled and stormy as to render it a pleasure to steal at last to 
“earth's storm-proof bed.” The author’s scorn of convention 
and respectability 1s nowhere more apparent than in “ The 
Conformers,” where the man speaking agrees, ‘* Yes, we'll wed, 
my little fay,” and they shall go live in “a villa chastely gray,’ 
and then “our game of passion will be played, our dreaming 


done.” Tlow keen is the urbane satire in the last verse: 


When down to dust we glide 
Men will not say askance, 
As now: ‘* Ilow all the country side 
Rings with their mad romance 
But as they graveward glance 
Kk 


A worthy pair, who helped advan 


mark: ** In them we lose 


Sound parish views. 


The philosophy fittingly culminates in“ A Young Man's Epigram 
on Existence ”’ 


\ senseless school where we must give 
Our lives that we may learn to live: 
A dolt is he who memorizes 


Lessons that leave no time for prizes. 


This is dated 16 W.P.V., 
the later Mr 


1886, and is interesting in showing that 
Hardy in style and thought is only a development 


ot the writer whom Mr. lrederick Greenwood discovered in his 
Cornhill days and tound to his liking. 

Whoever would like to understand why Mr. Hardy 1 
fascinated by the illusions and bitter ironies of life may be 
referred to the little poem called ‘* To Sincerity.” In it he pleads 
that the eye should lay aside its hypoctisies and sham optimism, 
So thal they may 

look at true things, 
And unilluded view things, 
And count to bear undue things, 
If this were done, then 
The real might mend the see ming, 
Facts better their foredeeming, 
And Life its disesteeming 
Such is his message. Its clothing is that of the country-side. In 


no other book has Mr. Hardy shown his familiarity with the weak 


nesses, characters, aims and misdeeds of the rustic labourer, 
We do not say of Wessex, because his local colour is purely 
accidental. That these poems emanated from Dorset only 
shows that Dorset is extremely like other counties, and that 
Mr. Hardy’s instinct makes him to lect’ unerringly the 
universal facts of human nature from the mass of local eetails 


Therein lies the root of his vreatness 
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FLOWERS IN SPRING 


Spring Gardening at Belvoir Castle, by W. II. Divers. (Longmans. ) 


itl ring t ratthe Duke of Rutland’s seat in Leicestershire ha 
lo lamou Its rlier development, when such special gardening 
wa ' y thought of, was due to tl energy and originality of the then 
t r, Mi ran ‘ in of considerable cuiture, who, possessing a keen 
lov flowers, a consummate knowledge of his craft and a large measure of 
inv tiv t “ fully quipped tor th vearly task that soon becime 
t th aia ur of Vv ancl a just source of priie and atistaction, Ilis able 
r, tl tuthor of t ook, has xt only carried on, but has largely 

d, the pr ot his pr ( ws and it is well that a full 

‘ mt of th plants ise and the methods employed should be so 
pleasantly put on 1 rd >; it is in this handsome volume, with 
ts carelully detailed ription and its abundant illustrations, Gardening 
wi ring flower t is carrie ym at Belvoir, is not, however, a kind of 
rarcening for everylody As the plants of the earlier year have to give way to 
sumn t tl pwers, it : ‘ : ry to ke pa large reserve, in some Cases a dou ile 
t rv {f material, for some of the most necessary plants will only make 
vod stock for the next year’s planting if they are divided in March and 
April, an \pr the middle month of the spring display The most 
important of tl lants used ar wbrietis, double arabis, alyssum, the dwarf 
i ‘ il t t-me-nots, primroses, pansics, WwW illflowers 

and tu . umoeaisl ber rf ther plants, beautiful either for bloom 
r tol , a leverly nployed, and vood us is made of the many 
1] t fhowert shrubs If any criticism may made of the zo xd work 

me at Beivoir with the rin and summer flowers, it would be in the way 
0 igvesting that in some portions of the garden it ts a little over ‘one, 
I wilo rarden is formed on a wooded slope; here and there a fairly 
vel sp is treated as a parten Phe adjoining ground on the upper side 
necessarily a bank, already well clothed with groups of trees an shrubs, 
but with occasional tur paces Some of these banks, whose form and 
iracter are thos ol ftree-swinging lines, are treated with rather obtrusive 
hard-shaped beds, whose form is still more accentuated by distinct borderings 
of bright-coloured flower Nothing in decoration, either indoors or out, is 
theult as to know just where to stoy just when not to decorate. It is 
probable that the parters roups of beds would greatly gain by t quieter 
etting of u sturbed bank It would also be worth trying whether, where 
tulips f rom a carpeting ol nother pliant, they would not hav a better 


flect if they were more closely grouped in a few positions, according to the 


form of the bed, rather than b all over the bed at regular intervals, he 
better a piece of work is, the more the critic desires perfection; but when there 
is such an admirable dispiay of cultivation and general use of material and the 


temptation to redundancy is obvious, it seems the more desirable to suggest 
some measure of restraint Phese remarks may appear hyp reritical, for the 
t remains that the spring gardens at Belvoir are a joy to se 
LORNA ONCI MORI 
Lorna Doone, by K. D. Blackmore, with coloured illustrations by Charles E. 
Brittain and Charles E. Brock (Sampson Low, Marston and Co.) 


WE extend the heartiest welcome to a new and magnificently-illustrated 


ition of Lerna Doone It is stated that this book has sold, since 
i first ippeared, to the extent ol ciose upon three - quarters ot a 
million cepies, and wer that number «doubled the novel would 
still deserve its circulation, fo glance over its familiar pages ts 
to recognise how excellently it was written and how pure, wholesome 
and exiularating the atmosphere in which it was laid We are only sorry that 


we do not feel very enthusiastic about the illustrations that have been prepared 
or this volum It is not that we question the ability of the artists—Mr, 
Brittain and Mr, Brock each in his way possesses a thoroughly well-deserved 


reputation—only they were here in all probability attempting the impossible, 
Mr. Brittain, who does the scenery, had the lighter task, as the landscape lay in 


front of him. Ile has su 


d in rendering the spirit of the neighbourhood 
in such sketches as ‘** Near Plovers Barrow,” ** The Doone Valley” and 


**Winter on Exmoor,” but he imparts no feeling that the pictures are essential 
to the text and bound up with it. Mr. Brock had to try something much more 
difficult To figure John Kidd and Lorna and Carver Doone so that the 


lover of Blackmore’s creations should recognise the paintings as represen- 
tations of the novelist’s conception would have been more than genius. He 
has made two or three interesting studies, but the personalities have proved 


tou elusive ; 


they have escaped the brush and pencil. 
\ HARD JOURNEY, 
Trans-Himalaya, Discoveries and Adventures in Tibet, by Sven 
i! in (Macmillan and Co.,, Limited, ) 
SVEN HLEDIN belongs to that rugged, vigorous type of men who never 


seem so happy as when they are seeking new lands and new adventures, 


encountering danger and undergoing privation, It is easier to show 
this by example than precept, and an_ excellent example of the 

" of thing tn which the book abounds will b found in an 
vdventur which occurred on one of the Tibetan Lakes after Lighten 
ha » left behind Mr. Hledin had ai desire to visit the spring 


where Captain Deasy had encamped in the spring ol 15900, and which he 


ued Fever Camp tl therefore got his boat launched with two 
i his servants m order to navigate the lake, whose water ‘is 
so «salt that evervthing that touches tt—hands, boots, oars, etc.— 
litters with crystals of salt.” They saw a storm advancing and 
would fain have come ashore, but that two great wolves scented the 


sh meat and began to follow the boat along the edge of the water, 


They had no firearms with them, nothing except little pocket-knives, and 


naturally preferred the perils of the storm to the jaws of tle wolves. For 
two hcurs they went on sailing, and then a heavy storm from the West broke 
on them, Eventually they were obliged to land on a promontory by 
wadiny This made their feet so cold that Hedin says he could not stand, 
und had to sit down and wrap his feet in an ulster Ihe narrator says: 


**Robert and I rolled ourselves together in a bunch, but of what use 
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was it? One cannot sleep just before freez ng. My feet were, indeed, 


past feeling, but this consolation was a sorry one. [ stood up and 
stamped on the salt patch, and tried to walk without moving, for 
the space was very limited, I sang and whistled, and imitated the 
howl of the wolves to see if they would reply. But the silence 
was unbroken. I toll aneedotes to Robert, but he was not amuse! 
by them, | related adventures I had had b-fore with wolves and 


storms, but they had litthe encouraging effect in our present position.’ 
The most amusing feature in this narrative is Mr. He lin’s sarprise at not 
veing able to interest his servants. It makes us feel chilly to read how they 
pissed hour alter hour of the night in that freezing cold. In regard to 
libet, there is nothing more interesting than the account Mr. Hedin gives of 


the Tashi Lama. Hie says of him, ‘* Never has any man made so deep and 





ineffaceable impression on me, Not as a divinity in human form, but as a 
min, who in goodness of heart, innocence and purity approaches as near as 
possible to perfection. I shall never forget his expression: it displayed 
unbounded kindness, humility, and philanthropy, and | have never seen 
such a smile, a mouth so delicately formed, so noble a countenance, 
Ilis smile never left him: he sniled like a sleeper dreaming of 
something beautiful and desirable, and whenever our eyes met, his sinile 
grew broader, and he nodded kindly and amiably, as much as to say: 
* Trust in my friendship implicitly, for my intentions are good towards all 
men!’” As far as Lasa was concerned, Mr. Hedin had been on trodden ground, 
but the extraordinary journey across the Ilimalaya was entirely new 
country to a European. 
FLOWERS AT THE LAND’S’ END. 
Flora of Cornwall, by F. Hamilton Davey, F.L.S., Chegwidden, 
Penryn, 1909 

Pils is a very thorough piece of work. Mr. Davey, who is connected with 
the Agricultural Department of the Cornwall County Council, has not 
merely worked in the study. Though he has carefully consulted all previous 
withorities, he has gone to Nature to complete his task of correcting their 
errors and making good their deticiencies. Ile has botanise |! in nearly every 

irish of the county, and has formed friendships with, and received help from, 
nearly every resident Cornishman who is an adept on the subject Che result 
of much research, tuerefore, is contained within the covers of this volume. 


Of the barren strawberry (Potentilla sterilis) he finds printed record as 





flourishing on Cornish rocks in a Flemish botanist’s book published in Queen 
Kiizabeth’s reign. This is the earliest reference to botanical research in 
Cornwall, and is 180 years earlier than the ‘* Natural History of Cornwall,” 
by William Borlase, ‘* prince of Cornish naturalists.” Six years ago Mr, Davey 
put forward a “tentative list,” including all plants which his predecessors 
had included in the county. This fanned his own and his fellow-workers’ 
zeal, and they scoured hill and dale, rock and marsh, wood and mead, with 
the result that ** forty-two species and a large number of interesting varieties 
were found in the county, of which two species—/umiuria occidentads 
and Euphrasia Vigursii und) one variety—/olyrsa/a_ s«rpy'lacea var. 

ncoides—were new to science, and two species—Narcissus odorus and 
Carex muricata—had never before figured in any British list.” Altogether, 
1,180 species—classified as Natives, Denizens, Colonists, Aliens and 
Casuals—are now set down to Cornwall's account, the Lizard being 
lescribed as ‘** the district par excellence for rare plants.” The book may 
the 


fairly claim to be a complete piece of research, needing, perhaps, i 
future a very occssion: 1] addition; but, it is to be feared, a more frequent 
deletion, Ihe sad section of the book is that headed ‘*-Plants which have 
become extinct in Cornwall”—a sort of obituary where we read that 
** Potentilla argentea was apparently rooted out by som: ruthless plant 
collector in 1878, just fifteen years after its discovery.” ‘*What he most 


” 


prizes he destroys is too olten the correct description of the Pritish 
naturalist. A rare bird must be shot at once, a rare plant must | 


uprooted, Well, that is a way of making them rarer which, from the point 


e pr ymptly 


of view of the collector, is a virtue. But then most of us are not coilectors, 
and we should prefer the survi.al of such specimens in heir habitat. 

BOOKS TO ORDER FROM THE LIBRARY. 
lime’s Laughing-Stocks, by Thomas Hardy. (Macmillan.) 


Lady Hester Stanhope, by Mrs. Charles Roundell. (Murray. 

Rivers and Streams of England, painted by Sutton Puilmer, described by 
A. G. Bradley. (A. and C, Black.) 

Cruises in the Bering Sea, by Paul Niedieck. (Rowland Ward.) 

rhe Historic Thames, by Hilaire Belloc, M.P. (J. M. Dent and Co.) 

Light Come, Light Go, by Ralph Nevill. (Macmillan.) 


REFERENCE BOOKs. 
“Who's Who, 1910.” (A. and C. Black, tos. net.) 


Who's Who" is generally admitted to be indispensable. This year it 
appears to be as accurate and comprehensive as usual. 


“Who's Who Year Book, 1910.” (A. and C,. Black, ts. net. 
** Among the new tables appearing for the first time in this edit on is one 
ot year books and directories, specially prepared tor this book and unobtain- 
able elsewhere ; and another of the British Members of National! Societies." 


“The Writers’ and Artists’ Year Book, 1g10.” (A. and C. Black, ts. net. 

New tables appearing for the first time in the new edition of this invalu 

able handbook are those of Canadian publishers, and of music pu Jiishers 
both in England and the United States of America 


* Hazell’s Annual for 1910.” (Hazell, Watson and Viney, Limited.) 

The twenty-fitth edition of this Annual, which justly claims t> be *‘ a mine 
of information upon questions, big and little, of the day,'’ contains several 
new teatures. The contents of the volume have heen so re-order-d as to 
bring together articles upon closely related subjects, and signed articles on 
some of the larger topics of the time have been in roduced. 


“ Whitaker's Almanack.” (Published at 12, Warwick Lane, 2s. 6d. net.) 
The changes in the forty-second edition of this established favourite 
among reference books are mainly due to the interest which has been aroused 
by the Finance Bill of tg09. The contemplated revision ot the various 
imposts is shown in the Tables ot Taxes, while the licences recenily trans- 

ierr d to local authorities are also shown on a neighbouring page. 
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ON THE GREEN. 


Epitep By Horace IIuTCHINSON. 





THe LArce Mr. Ernest MITCHELL INNEs 

ANY golfers will be grieved and shocked to hear of the very 

premature death of Mr. Ernest Mitchell Innes. Mr. Innes was 

not only a fine golfer himself, and a very long, though rather 

wild, driver, but also a member of a very great golfing family. 

His father, the late Mr. Gilbert Mitchell Innes, was one of the 

best amateur golfers of his time, and a great patron of pro- 

fessional golf in a day when one of the favourite modes of the game was the 

foursome match with a professional and an amateur in partnership on either 

side, It was the day of the zenith of Allan Robertson and ** Old Tom,” and 

the name of Mitchell Innes, even in this generation, comes to us with a 

suggestion of a link to those bygone times. Mr. Gilbert of that name had 

other sons, good golfers, too, besides him who has died so sadly. They all 

inherited something of the whimsical humour which made their father such a 
pleasant companion on the round. 
**Selfish fellows, golfers!” he 
said once. **They take a lot 
more interest in their own match 


than they do in ours! It was 
humour of a delicate subtiety 
which was often missed by those 
who were its victims—and his 
sons had a measure of it for 
their legacy. 
OLD FRIENDS WItH NEW 
FACES. 

One of the consolations of 
living long in this vale of tears 
and bunkers is that in your latter 
days you find many old friends 
with new faces greeting you in 
the shape of old familiar stories 
dressed up in a fresh guise. That 
tale of the somewhet simple- 
minded Scottish caddie, carrying 
for a left-handed player who was 
performing very badly asked the 
oft-heard question, ‘*‘ What am I 
doing wrong?” and replying, 
** I’m thinkin’ ye’re standin’ the 
wrang side o’ the ball,” has been 
retailed to us lately as something 
quite novel with the reply, ** I’m 
thinkin’ ye’re standin’ the wrang 
side o’ the clubs.” The one is, 
perhaps, not much better or worse 
than the other. Then there comes 
a tale, reputed as fresh as we 
wish to find the breakfast egg, of 
a caddie questioned by a visitor 
as to the golfing capacity of a 
player seen on the links, and 
inswering : “* Him! Ah he’s the 
warst player in the club.” To 
that the questioner says blithely ; 
**Glad to hear that. I’m plaving 
him to-morrow.” ** Ah,” says 
the caddie, ‘* but he'll beat you 
onyway.” This is merely but a 
modern variant of the old tale of 
the Musselburgh caddie, of whom 
the same question was asked, 
which elicited the reply, given 
with the charming candour of his 





kind: ‘*‘Ilim! He canna play a 


dom; he’s no muckle better than 


” The older form of this 


yersel’, 

1S certainly the better, because 
briefer and even more incisive. 
WATER-LOGGED GREENS, 

It is not ne cessary to possess 


the exceptional gifts of memory, 


or imagination, of the proverbial MR. PERCY 


’ 


** oldest inhabitant” in order to 

iffirm with some confidence that in no former year have inland courses in the 
neighbourhood of London been in so hopelessly water-logged a condition in 
the early part of December as they were last Saturday after the gale and deluges 
preceding and even then raging. The oldest inhabitant remembers, of course, 
the time when Blackheath was the only green in the vicinity of London, and 
curiously enough, though Blackheath golf leaves something to be desired, it is 
a great deal more playable in this soaking weather than many others. The 
worst of the trouble is that, now the courses have fallen into this evil case at 
the beginning of winter, it is impossible to say when they will get right 
again, 

WHAT Is A YOUNG GOLFER? 

We were rather amused to read an account of some very brilliant play 
in the match between Cambridge and Stoke Poges. Mr. de Montmorency 
did the first five holes at Stoke—very long and difficult holes they are— 
in the wonderful score of 4, 3, 3, 4, 4. This was a feat worthy of one who 
is in the very first flight of amateur golfers to-day, and it was certainly a 
little hard on poor Mr. Campbell, his opponent. It would hardly, however, 
seem to justify the statement that one who captained Oxford a good many 





years ago was now “playing for Cambridge.” The writer appears to have 


got himself into a sad tangle, but at any rate he gives us a delicious comment 
on it all: ‘* There is evidently a great future be'ore this young player.’ 
Well, no doubt Mr. de Montmorency will be playing great golf for a great 
many years yet to come, but it must have been a delightful shock to him to 
find himself called a young player. It is to be hoped, for the sake of his 
wretched adversaries, that he will not have improved much more by the time 
he is quite grown up. 
PUTTING WITH A MASHIi 

Che question is often discussed why it is that the professionals do not, 
as a class, putt with anything like the unerring skill with which they play the 
other parts of the game ; why, in fact, they putt no better—to put it mildly 
than the amateurs, A theory sometimes advanced is that, when they are in 
the caddie stage and have naturally a very imperfect armoury of clubs, they are 
venerally reduced to putting with 
amashie. To putt with a mashie 
occasionally is very effective, but 
to do so constantly is likely to 
lead to a cramped and unnatural 
method, The club face is either 
turned over and the ball scraped 
towards the hole, or else the putt 
is struck with a very decided cut. 
We received a confirmation of 
this theory the other day in a 
conversation with a professional, 
who had a rather bad putting 
lapse in the middle of the round. 
Ile said that when he was a 
caddie he used to putt with a 
lofting iron and a heavy cut, and 
that nowacay:, when armed with 
in orthodox putter, he was never 
free from the fear of reverting to 
the methods of his childhood, 
lo cut the ball with a putter is 
certainly to make a naturally 
difficult art much more difficult, 
ind therefore it is probably a 
wise and kindly act to present 
any promising young caddie with 
a putter, so that he may start 
early upon the right road 


Mr. Percy (QUILTER, 


If there is one particular 
about Mr. 


(Juilter as a goller, itis his fear 


quality to be noticed 


lessness, There is no opponent 
or combination of opponents that 
he will not most cheerfully en- 
counter; nay, more, he will often 
bring the combat to a surprisingly 
successful issue. Mr. (uilter is 
one of a race of giants, and it Is, 
therefore, not surprising that he 
can hit the ball a very long way; 
he can also on occasion hit it a 
very long way into the rough, a 
mishap that Cisconcerts him not 
one whit, The strongest part ol 
his game is really his putting, 
which is very vood, both instyleand 
execution, Ileis a man of many 
London golf clubs, but his home 
green is the delightful nine-hol 

aS ley course of Felixstowe, where he h 

AJ >, PNObes | to owe two strokes to scratch 
Puke STRAIGHTER FLIGHT oO} 
rHE SMOOTHER BALI 

The fashion is evidently comin 
in for small ball We have the 
‘*Baby Kite,” ** Dunlop Junior,” 
** Baby Zodiac ” and small 

‘“*Challenver.” There is some 


OQUILTER. 


thing to be said for the fashion: they make the hole relatively bigver, and 
keep a good line through a wind, heir common fault is that they are more 
readily cupped through the green than a bigger ball, A fault not common 
to all, but peculiar to some, is that they have the pips too low ither 
that, or the “‘eutty” is not hard enoug! and, though they fly well enough 
at first, yet after a round or so the pips have become so flattened that th 
balls are too smooth, and duck, It is these too smooth balls that also show 


a tendency to com: back to their original line of flight, after departing from 


it; and a good golfer astutely said to us that he always kept a ball that 
showed this tendency and used it when he had a particularly narrow shot to 
play, one where straightness was of much more mportance than leneth of 
carry. lis theory was that the first departure of the bail from the right lin 


was due to spin put on it by the club-head not travelling corr 


not being kept with its face at the right plane at the moment of impact, 


but that in consequence of its smoothness the spin only told on its flight 
while it was in rapid rotation; that is to say, for an apprecial ly tim 
than in a ball that was so roughened as to give the best possible carry. 
With the smoother ball, therefore, you were less apt to go off the course, It 
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' abl t ) sand is wor uttentio \V now 

it a well-r li w ) rona yint of the ell of its under 

rotat th : ipward | r than a smoother Analogously, 

is reasot tot t wo » | ) ng to rigat or left longer 
n ) le rotati 

Tie | KF THE | N FouRSOMI 

A hardly qu mn { mending of iling the London 

bh ourson I ' rene evond all doub, if it cannot be mended m had 

tter be ¢ ‘ ler pre it conditions it satishes noborly, 

I ' m for t rm time; the general public loses interes 

Iter tl first rout or ) tl survivi piayers ru the day on which 

y wer ) t in their entries We know of one pair 

row t i ! nto a solemn vow and compact 
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never to play in it again, since the burien had been altogether too heavy. 
We believe that a meeting is to be hell to discuss the possibility of 
plaving off the tournament straight away in the requisite number of con- 
seculive days, That way, if at all, salvation lies, and the experiment is 
worth trying, since there must surely be some good to be somehow 
extracted from the competition, Chere are lots of good foursome pairs in 
London, and there might be plenty of excitement in their meetings if only 
the excitement could be sufficiently concentrated The Scottish foursome 
tournaments, in which considerable interest is taken, we navel off on con- 
secutive days, and what can be done on one side of the weed should be 
possible on the other Phe chief point against the scheme is, of course, 
that it bears hardly on those who cannot afford tl requesite time, Pirat, 


however, «applies to all tourn m nts, aul the difncuity is of that cannot be 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


BRITISIE MUSEUM AND NATURAI HISTORY MUSEUM, 


fo mk Epiror or * Counrry Lire, 

“IK, With « u to the q ion which you hav r : is to the govern 
ment of t Natural [listory Museum, South Kensineton, I may r ply that I 
entirely of your opinion, that the government of the Natural Ilistory 
Ml im should be separated from that of the British Museum at Bloomsbury. 
| have been long of inion, as you will see by the memorial (signed by 
y of th t scientiic men of the country, including Darwin, Hooker, 
Iluxley and Wallace) which I drew up an presented to the Chancellor of 
tl lexehe peer in 1566, and of which | enclose a copy I also wrote letters 
» Lhe Limes and several leaders in Na/are is 1878 on the same subject AS 
vou point out, the pr nt time, when new directors have just been appointed 
to both th institutions, s ns to present a good opportunity for re-opening 
the questo und Ltr t that y 1 will su ed in entor ing your views on 

nur | lator I. LL. ScLarerR, Dr. Se rRS 
Cory or A Min i PRESENTED TO THE Ricgur LION. THE CHANCELLOR 

OF THE EXNCHROUKR IN S66 


lo tHe Riagur TON. THER CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEKOUER 


Si It havir b n ta ad that th sc til men ot th metropolis are, 

is a body, entirely opposed to the removal of the Natural History collections 

from their present situation in tl ritish Museum, we, the undersigned, 

Fellows of th Royal, Linnwan, Geological and Zoological Societies of 

Lo on, be leav to oller to you th following expression @f our opinion 
ron the sul. pec 


We are ol opinion that it 


lamental wunportance to the progress 


ural sciences in this country, that the administration of the Natural 


Ilistory coll ms should be separated from that of the Library and Art 
Hiections, and placed under one officer, who should be immedia‘ely 
responsible to on { the CQueen’s Minister 


We regard ti exact locality of th National Museum of Natural 


Ilistory as a question of comparatively minor importance, provided that it be 


nveniently accessible, and within the metropolitan district, 

George Bentham, F. RLS Andrew Kamsay, F RLS, 

William B. Carpenter, M1, PLR S Arthur Russell, M.P. 

W. S. Dallas, FL LS Osbert Salvin, F.L.S. 

Charles Darwin, fF. RLS PP. L. Sclater, F.R.S. 
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Sik,--As one who has been interested in rather a special way in the Natural 
History Museum, I am writing to express my appreciation of the sensible 
ind lucid leading article in your issue of November 27th, on the subject of 
the relation between the British Museum and the Natural History Museum 
in South Kensington, I do not knuw that the fact that both are changing 
headship, nearly coincidentally, is « special reason for amending at this 
moment, rather than any other, what is much in the nature of an abuse, but 
sll the argument that your leader-writer uses as to the desirablity of a change 
is to the pint, Indeed, as he confesses himself, it isa case that hardly stands 
in need of argument It is obviously absurd that the authorities of an 
institution existing for the purpose of research and exhibition of natural 
history subjects, should be in any way under the control of an authority 
ippointed to look after tl nation’s books hat, in brief, is what the 
present anomalous position comes to just as it is better stated by your leader- 
writer, and, as he also says, it only needs to state it for its inherent absurJtity 
to be obvious | am very sure that if it were brought to the notice of the 
trustees of the Museum they would be the first to recognise this, and it is 
from them that the movement for the severance of the two would come 


best It is not conceivable that it would meet with any resistance. \s 


you point out, it is only by an historical accicent that the dependence ot 


the one on the other ever came about. The functions of the two have 

come e itirely distinct It is time that the anomaly cease), and you are 
to be thanked for drawing notice to it in a manner so intelli rible and direct, 
I would prefer that my name were not viven to the public, and will ask 
\ r permission to sig PHILOKNIS., 


{lo tHe Epirron or ** Country Lire "| 
Sir,—l am very glad to see by the leading articie——-** Science and 
Literature "—in your issue of the 27th ult., that you have thrown the 
weight and influence of your paper upon the side of those who hold, as 
I believe, rigitly, that the relations between the Director of the N itaral 
History Museum and the Chief Librarian, British Museum, emphatically 
need readjustment. I am one of those who thiik that for many years past— 
since the Natural [History Museum attained the high scientific position it now 
holds—the Director of that branch of the British Museum ought to hay 
been freed trom the control, or interference, or even the bire form of 
ipproval of the Chief Librarian at Bloomsbury. And this, I hold, with every 
kind of respect for the high position and great attainments which that 
official undoubtedly possesses. As a matter of fact, the whole thing has 
for years been a sheer anomaly, an outworn relic of the period when the 
Natural History collection and the Library were housed together un ler one 
roof, and the former was, as I can well remember, of extremely humble 
proportions. The two offices ought to be clearly and distinctly separate 
and independent of one another, and just now, at a period of change, is the 
right time to effect the separation, In common, I am pretty sure, with 
many hundreds of naturalists, collectors, sportsmen and N iture-lovers, | 


look forward with hupe to the speedy freeing of the Directorship of the 


Cromwell Road Museum from shackles, which, however lightly they may be 
felt, ought long since to have been abolished Ii. A. BreyYDEN 
rity LAW AND THE BURGLAR 

[To tuk Epiror or “Counrry Lire.” | 
SIR, I am very much ot lived by the various answers that have been given, 
and tne various lights that have been thrown on the vexe! question which I 
originally asked as to the burglar in the house-——to what extent he was, or he 
was not, a fair object of sport, and to be shot on sight. I must say that the 
lights have been very numerous, but at the same time they have been very 
much in the nature of cross lights, so that | have to confess that my view as 
to the legal status of the burglar and my own liability for his shooting 
ie rather like dissolving views. In the first place, there was you 


ce ’ 


Lex.’ 
for the anomaly that while he said that a burglar might not be shot, except 


correspondent Hlis answer was consistent enough in itself, except 
in self defence, by the owner of the house into which he had broken, 
he also said that the same burglar might quite readily be shot if he 
had been once captured and was making his escape. This seemed 
eccentric law; but the layman is accustomed to find law eccentric, 
and accepts it as such, But then, in the next issue of the paper, came 
another correspondent, speaking with great authority and quoting the words 
of even such legal swells as the late Mr. Justice Willes and the present Mr, 
Justice Grantham Mr. Justice Willes is reported to have spoken almost in 
the words of the litthe man wh» had a little gun and whose bullets were 


made of ‘‘ lead, lead, lead,” that if you saw a burglar in the house and could 


get a fair chance at him you should ‘‘take a good level, and aim at the 


devil, and shoot him right through the head, head, head”—only that Mr. 
Justice Willes seems to have recommended the heart, as perhaps the larger 
target, here seems very little doubt that this is the right and proper way 
to treat a burglar. No one, unless he had a most extreme individualistic 
point of view, could argue that there was any use in a burglar’s existence, 
or that he had any claim to exist, in a social community; but still there 
seems to be rather divergent opinions as to the law of the case, however, 
we may all be agreed that the burglar, like Carthage, ought to be abolishe |! 
It is running rather too sporting a_ risk to do one’s duty to society by 
ridding it of a burglar if there is a chance of a successful prosecution by 
his friends and relations, or the Public Prosecutor, for murder or man- 


slaughter following your performance of the duty. —Country lous 


OLD ESTATE SERVANTS 
{To rue Evitror or ** Country Litt.” ] 
Sir,—The interesting article in last week’s Country Lire on ‘Old Estate 
ise of a farm-servant in North Northumberland, 





Servants” recalls to me the « 





which must, | think, be unique. I am treasurer of a local show which ts 
helt a few miles South of the Tweed, and a cou>le of years 10 a prize was 
given by one of the show’s contributors for the farm-servant who had been in 
the employ of one master or family for the longest period. Che offer of this 
priz? brought a large number of applicants, and it was awarded to a “* spade 
hind” calle! John Wilson, in the service of Mr. R Storey of Be rniey, 
near Alnwick. Mr, Wilson commenced to work for Mr. Storey when ten 


years of age, and in 1907 he had been fifty-one years in continu »us employ- 





ment on the same farm. But the most interesting feature of the case was 
that the same family of Wilsons had lived and laboured to Storeys ol 


Beanley for over two hundred years wthou: a break. This, [ think, must 


constitute a record. —], C, 
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“LITTLE OWL” IN KENT. 
[To rue Eprrorx or **Country Lire.”] 

S1r,—On Friday morning last I found in my Kentish garden what I believe 
is a little owl. It was in a big may tree, where a pair of chaflinches were 
proclaiming its presence. It permitted me to pass within three feet of it 
and apparently disliked facing the sun. Its feathers were rather disordered, 
but it was in good condition, being quite plump. It was subsequently caught 
unhurt and seems to correspond with the characteristics of the little owl. It 
is eight or nine inches long from tail to beak, the latter being half an inch. 
It is a brown colour above with a distinct light ring about the neck. 
The tail is chocolate with black bars. Underneath the body is whitish 
with brown streaks. The toes have bristles on them. The bird has been 
fed on raw meat, and has cast up one or two pellets the size of marbles. 
It bobs up and down, and the head turns round rapidly and easily. Can 
you please inform me on the following points? (1) Is it likely that this 
bird has come from Greenwich Parx, a mile away, and a splendid home 
for owls I should think by reason of the numerous big trees there ? 
(2) How can I tell the sex of this bird? (3) Why do the smaller birds 
mob owls ? (4) Is it not exceptional for this bird to come within four 
miles of the city? J shall be much obliged for anything vou have to offer 
in your ** Correspondence ” pages. —W. B. J. 

[There can be no doubt, from our correspondent’s admirable description, 
as to the identity of this owl. It may, however, have recently escaped from 
captivity, since these birds are often brought alive into Leadenhall Market. 
The ‘rather disordered” state of the plumage seems to indicate a newly 
gained liberty. Little owls have, however, been introduced into Kent, and it 
is, of course, possible that this bird, for some unknown reason, was seeking 
pastures new. So long ago as 1758 the naturalist Edwards figured a 
little owl caught but recently in a chimney near the Tower of London, and 
since that date numbers have been taken in England, But how many of 
these are genuine wanderers to our shores it would be hard to say, for such 
large numbers have been imported and have either escaped or been deliberately 
turned down, In Yorkshire, Northamptonshire and Hampshire large numbers 





have from time to time been liberated. The late Lord Lilford was espe 
fond of these birds, and succeeded in establishing them on his estate. In 
Cambridgeshire it has of late years appeared in some numbers, and 
it is said that in consequence the ranks of 

the small birds have been considerably thinned 

in their vicinity. If this be so, the animosity 

displayed to this species by small birds when 

dazed by strong light is easily accounted for! 
Owls of whatever species are invariably mobbed ; 
so are kestrels by swallows. And this fact seems 
to show that a general hatred of all birds of 
prey is inherent on the part of the smaller 
perching birds. They do not discriminate. 
The swallow, for example, can have no reason 
for mobbing the kestrel! But there may be 
more in this mobbing than meets che eye. 
The sexes are very difficult to distinguish in the 
owls; but the females are always larger than 
the males. In some species, as with the little 
owl, the difference is barely perceptible ; in 


others, as in the ¢ owl, the difference is 





readily apparent Ep. | 

THE ARDWALL BEECII. 
[To true Eprror or ‘* Country Lire.” ] 
Si 


*,-—-I have now the pleasure of enclosing 





you a photograph of the tree in front of Ardwall 
Hlouse, Kirkcudbright, mentioned in your notes 
last week.—J]. NISBE’ 


A PEST OF ILOUSE-SPARROWS, 
[To tHe Eprror or Country Lirk.”] 
Sir,—There are probably many who, like the 
present enquirer, would like to ask ycur 
correspondents’ advice on some means of destroying or deterring these pests, 
while retaining the climbing plants in which they insist on making their 
homes. A mass of Clematis montana surrounds my study window, climbs up 
the wall above and falls again from the e’ge of the gutter in a curtain of 
greenery Ihe main stems are tacked to the wall, but the flowering shoots 
hang down a little away from it, and it is not convenient to fasten them 
closer. [he sparrows perch on the edge of the gutter and sit in the 
clematis. For nine months in the year they are there uttering all the 
time their persistent shricking chirp and causing a nervous irritation that 
is almost maddening. My gardener has shot some, but there are always 
others; I have used bird-lime on the gutter without the slightest effect. 
I do not wish to use poison. What seems to be desirable is some kind of 
weapon that will send a weak discharge of wide-spreading small shot, strong 
enough to kill or deter the sparrows, but not strong enough to break the tiles, 
at a distance of twelve to fifteen yards. Of course, nests are taken as soon 
as they are built. Any advice would be welcome G | 


EUROPEAN STORKKs. 
[To tHE Epirok oF ** Country LiFe.” | 
Sir,—I should feel most grateful if any of your readers could give me advice 
about keeping European storks. I bought a pair last August, clipped their 
wings and let them lcose in the garden. The dealer from whom [ bought 
them declared they were perfectly hardy and would require no shelter. Perhaps 
some of your readers have kept these birds and could confirm this opinion. 
I am a little anxious, as I believe in Holland they migrate South for the 
winter. Ilere I have an outside aviary (with wooden roof and wall one side), 
into which the storks go every evening voluntarily and are shut in for the 
night; but in the daytime, however cold and wet, they never seek shelter, 
but will stand for hours in the pouring rain, merely shaking their wise-looking 


COUNTRY 


LIME, 857 


heads now and again, I feed them twice a day on scraps of meat and fish, 
and, of course, they find a good many worms on the lawn, I would much 
like to know if I am doing the right thing for them, or whether I ought to 
drive them in on a specially cold and wet day. Also, how often [ should clip 
their wings, and are these birds ever known to breed in confinement ?— 
NORFOLK. 

{These birds are perfectly hardy and will stand an English winter 
well. Phe rain would certainly not trouble them at all, As regards food, in 
captivity they are very fond of raw meat, fish and frogs, and, of course, wil! 
hunt for them selvesin the garden, The stork is a bird which sheds its quills 
rather easily, but its wings should be clipped annually to prevent any 
possibility of straying. Their breeding under these circumstances is rather 
doubtful 
in some parts when building a new house to put a cart-wheei on the chimneys 


Chey naturally nest in high places, and in Holland it is the custom 


at either end of the house, so as to providea platform for the storks’ unwieldy 
nests, so lucky is their presence on the house esteemed, With their wings 
clipped they would find either the customary chimney or a tall tre 
inaccessible.—Ep | 


RINGED SEAGULL. 
{To rue Epirox or **Counrry Litt | 
S1k,—In answer to your enquiry, the ringed seagull mentioned in your issue 
of November 27th as havins been found near Olhao, without doubt would be 
a lesser black-back gull, The other birds | put rings on were putt 
G. P. (Watcher at the Farne Islands), 


BANYAN TREES AS PARASITES. 
{To tHe Epiror or ** Country LiFe,’ | 
Sir,—“ 1. G. P.’s” photograph of the tree which had swallowed up a 


factory chimney, at once reminded me of simiiar trees seen near Trincomalee, 
which had enveloped palms with a network of roots in like fashion, Phey 
were either banyans or a very similar allied species I saw palms in variou 


different stages ; some were still alive and vigorous, others had been so com 
pletely enveloped that the parasite had destroyed them, and the dead trun! 


remained as a useful support to keep the new tree upright until it) had 


grown thick enough to stand for itself, An unfortunate palm tree struggling 





THI iRDWALL BEECH, 


to keep alive, in spite of the deadly root net wound round it by the banyan, 
is singularly like a fly in the clutches of a spider. —PLeuUuR-DE LY 
RED DEER IN DURHAM. 
(To tue Epiror or * Counrry Lifter.’ | 


Sir, \ novel occupant of a farmyard was discovered at For Farm, 
Pallion, Sunderland, one day last week, in the *‘ person” of a fine red stag, 
Che number of his points, brow, bay and tray, were not taken stock of, as he 
promptly m ide tracks and disappeared on the approach of the farm men, but 
he was a full-grown animal and a fine upstanding one. Tne idea was 
hazarded that he might be a really wild stag strayed far from the moors or 
forests; but it is more probable that he had escaped from some deer park 
less remote, though there is none such near to Pallion, which is a working 
suburb of Sunderland. That there were wild deer in the neighbourhood 
long ago is well known, when the forests of Weardale and Ilartlepool were 
still standing. The Venerable Bede calls the latter ‘* Heopru,” which 
means ‘‘the place where harts drink,” so it must have been a notable 
“lick ” for deer in his day, The town of Llartlepool still retains the 
legend in its seal, which displays a stag standing in a pool, It would be 
interesting to know what has become of the stag seen at Vallion, The last 
wild red deer killed in that part of the country were at Kuarsdale, near 
Alston, in the early eighteens, In Gloucestershire more than thirty 
years ago, a stag was discovered wandering in the lanes of the 
Stroud Valley. It was promptly shot by the occupant of the adjoining 
land and, as *‘ treasure trove,” slung over the back o! a horse to convey it 
home. On the way it was met by hounds and huntsmen, and recognised as 
a noted stag which had been brought down there into unwonted countr 
for a day’s stag-hunting. This special hunting day had been kept lead 
secret, so that no knowledge of anything but fox-hunting was t I 
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visit to Scot 
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was a very her 

animal who 
terrorised even 


his owner; but 


my father, under 





cover olf a stout 
tone wall, su 
ceeded in culti 
vating in the 
U IDF! creature a taste 
for sugar, with 
result tha veral wer rdm tere every morn and =received 
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Su Will ne of your readers kindly tell me where I can obtain illustrations 
tl 1 or torints of animals (wild ar omestic) ? FOOTPKINTS 
Bla BANKS DIVIDING SMALI PiELDs 
}fo tHe EpirorR or ** Country LIFE, 
It 1 o r to me to through the medium of your paper, 
y will allow n to » SO it that you treat so largely and so 
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snails sacrificed there consisted mostly of the small banded variety, and 


shells 


embodiment ol 


many 


of the were very beautiful in colour and texture. A thrush always 


concentrated energy when engaged in dashing a 
be heard ata 
I sometimes feel as sorry for the unfortunate snail as I do for the 
as sooner or later 


Life !—E. L. 


snail to pieces, and the resounding blows can considerable 
distance 
transiormed into 


PURNEI 


proverbial arly worm,” but both are 


beautiful song, and so creep up the scale o 


TIMBER-WORK IN GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


ANCIENT 
[To THe Epiror oF ** Country LIFE.” |} 
Str,——I enclose a photograph of an ancient timber house near Winckcombe, 
Gloucestershire. The ‘‘crucks,” or large timbers, reaching from the ground 
to the roof, belong to the oldest style of cottage architecture in England and 
are very rare de ** Evolution of the English House,” by Addy). The side 


walls are much later than the originals, which may have sioped at the same 
angle as the crucks, the small projecting horiz ntal timbers being added wien 





IN THI TSWOLD COUNTI 
upright walls were built, The cottage is on the borders of th Cotswold Ilills 
and the valley of the Avon, and might be described as ** where Cotswold and 


Arden meet,” for timber houses are rare in the cistrict, the Cotswold stone being 
In the Avon Valley timber houses are common. The 
old gentleman is 
eight years of age and in 


The 


almost exclusively used, 
eighty- 


his daily costume, 


cottage had a fine open 


hearth, with ingle - nook, 


but, unfortunately, this was 


filled up with a modern 
yrate quite recently. 
IF, C. MORGAN, 
WANTED—AN OLD- 
WORLD VILLAGE, 
{lo THE Epiror. | 
Sir,—*‘* Artist” will find 
what he wants at Blakeney 


in Norfolk, which is situated 
Holt 


river 


about four miles from 


Station, on a tidal 
with plenty of picturesque 
flint 


marshes. 


boats, and 


salt 


cottages 

The village 
of Rockland, which 
the 
thatched 


joins 


Broads, has several old 


cot and a 


ages 


good inn. There are boats 


for hire, and good pike- 
fishing can be obtained. 
The nearest station, about 


three miles from the village 


is Brundall on the Norwich 


; OF SNAILS. and Yarmouth line.—J]. D 





